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E BELIEVE that in Christ we have the best life that the world has ever seen. It 
seems to us that the great historian Ranke simply states the common conviction 
of men when he says: “More guiltless and more powerful, more exalted and more 

holy has naught ever been on earth than his conduct, his life, and his death. The human 
race knows nothing that could be brought even afar off into comparison with it.” Let one 
who is in earnest to reach for himself the highest character ask himself to what other life he 
could turn for a more perfect example of what the highest living should be. It is an unspeak- 
able gift, that there should simply have been such a life, and that a sufficient record of it should 
have come down to us through men inspired by him, so. that we can still feel the majesty and 
the drawing power of his life. If only this one thing could be said about Christ, it would still 
justify the men who are in dead earnest for character in counting themselves, first and foremost, 
disciples of Christ, and in associating themselves together that the Christlike life might more 
and more prevail among men. We think of Christ then first of all as the best life that the world 
has seen. And that is a most significant fact. 

The best life has the best insight into the laws of life. Nothing is more wonderful about 
the teaching of Jesus than the sureness of his insight, even when measured by the best that 
modern knowledge has to give. He is no one-sided fanatic. He knows the complexity of life. 
- He has clear discernment of the unity of man’s spirit, and of the certainty with which failure 
at one point invites failure at every other, and victory at one point helps to victory at every 
other. He sees as clearly as the modern psychologist the central importance of the will and 
- action, and consequently never allows his conception of religion for an instant to lack ethical 
quality. He knows that the great reality in the world is persons and personal life. And just 
because this is true, he knows that the one all-inclusive law will be the law of unselfish love in 
all these relations. The method of his kingdom, therefore, is the method of the contagion of 
the good life through mental and spiritual fellowship. But the good life must be genuinely 
good. It must be sound and have inner integrity. He sees, therefore, just as clearly that 
besides mental and spiritual fellowship, there must be also mental and spiritual independence on 
the part of the individual. These are simple illustrations of Christ’s insight into the laws of 
life. The world simply does not know any moral teacher to whom it can go with such certainty 
of unerring insight at this most vital of all points. It brings great assurance to the learner of 
Christ, that he can believe that Christ offers also the best insight into the laws of life. 
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Charleston in South Carolina 


HARLESTON IN SOUTH CAROLINA! 
In this city there is no element lacking of 
the rich and beautiful tradition belonging 


to the people of the land lying south of — 


Mason and Dixon’s line. The Council of the Gen- 
eral Conference in October did a wise service to 
the great company of pilgrims who will go there. 
They will first journey to Baltimore to live again 
in the immortal atmosphere of that noble old church 
where Channing gave a religious pronouncement 
that made the historic foundation of pure Chris- 
tianity for our church, and spiritualized the nature 
of both God and man. Thereafter the whole think- 
ing Christian world was born again. Then for 
three days which have been set apart for the Uni- 
tarians of Charleston, October 19, 20, and 21, they 
will assemble within the sacred walls of that beauti- 
ful Gothic building. The historic significance of 
what has been ac complished by the sublimely spirit- 
ual, the radically ethical, and the thoroughly 
reasonable faith of our fathers and our own faith 
will be celebrated with magnificent power for 
good. In all soberness, are not these the most senti- 
mental meeting-places in our denomination, Boston 
alone excepted? And what is the chief character- 
istic of religious people? It is sentiment,—rev- 
erent, glowing, purposeful, full of faith and grati- 
tude, and with a passion to make good in our time. 
The employ of what has been accomplished by our 
colleagues who have passed is the chief inspiration 
to the present generation. Happy they who will 
live in these shrines of our communion. May the 
good fortune come to a vast multitude to enjoy 
this extraordinary conference. 
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“Kept” Religious Papers 


ea ATTEMPT by the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in Denver to establish a new weekly 
journal in behalf of the, denomination’s campaign 
for a one-hundred-million-dollar benevolent fund 
arouses opposition from the Watchman-Hxaminer, 
the leading Baptist paper, which points out the 
difficulties and mischievous purpose of such an am- 
bitious enterprise. 
out. existing papers and publish a great official 
organ, thus eliminating some of the journals now in 
the field. We are in agreement with our cotempo- 
rary in its warning. The easiest way to kill the 
true spirit of a religious journal is to make it the 
mere bulletin of the denominational organizations. 
To do so makes the paper both dull and dishonest. 
Never a word appears in most church papers chal- 
lenging either officials or policies. The majority 
of American religious journals are “kept.” That is 
not a nice word, but it is not a nice thing, either, for 
the truth of God to be prostituted at the supposed 
fountainhead. Religion, so far as the press speak- 
ing in its behalf is concerned, is on the whole not 
free. It is crucified for the sake of an institution. 
More often than not, the denomination is virtually a 


Part of the movement is to buy. 


political machine, the church paper its shameless ~ 


Certain men who would have shone in 
out-and-out politics carry their denominations 
largely in their vest pockets. To protect them is a 
sanctity. Any editor’s testimony, if he could give 
it, as he sits at his exchange table, would be that, if 
his judgment is based on the papers’ silence, the 
denominations are all divinely perfect in all their 
works. The church press must be approximately 
free. The Watchman-Haxaminer, Zion’s Herald, the 
Congregationalist, the Living Church, are among 
the refreshing visitors to this office, because they 
convey the atmosphere of free fearlessness in the 


pursuit of truth for the sake not of solidifying an~ 


ecclesiastical machine but of bringing in the king- 
dom of God. 


Make Him Preach Positively 


OME preacher started out with a negative idea 

that has been pestering the world ever since the 
armistice was signed. This is the idea: That after 
a great war the people suffer‘a terrible reaction, in 
morals and in spirit. Look out for the slump! It 
is the most fashionable theme in Christendom at 
this hour. Preachers wax mighty in eloquence over 
it. 
and the New are marshalled into the oratory. We 
have not the least doubt that numerous saints who 
were holding up and striving forward after the war 


Amazingly pat texts from the Old Testament 


in remarkable fidelity to religious standards, have ~ 


heard this jeremiad so often that they have come 
to think it is true. So thinking, they are fashioned 
to the thought. As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
ishe. THE REGISTER commends to its strongly posi- 
tive family of readers the gentle function of keep- 


ing their ministers straight on this matter,—that _ 


is, if any of our preachers are so unlike the true 
type of us as to catch up an idea because it is ef- 
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ely Litede “Make every parson preach posi- 
ely. Keep to the truth. The error will die be- 
cause it has death at its heart. The world is start- 
ing out on a larger career in a new era, which de- 
pends first upon the spiritual might and power of 

‘faith and courage, of industry and loyalty, of jus- 
. tice and mercy. These are the heart of the world 
- because they are the heart of the Eternal. Infinite 
in variety are the sermonic approaches to these posi- 
tive fundamentals of the spirit; infinite in variety 
_ also are the applications of them to all the problems 
of human life. There is no reason why we should 
go slack just because the ancients did. They stood 
for a great many things that we have passed up. 
Not the least of our gains is the positive spirit, the 
affirmative intellect, the triumphant will. Every 


man who has made his message, his mission, his 

works true to this principle has been a success for 
Almighty God. : 

) Whose are the Righteous Rewards? 


-  (\NE PHASE of the actors’ strike reaches far. 
\“ When they say the managers have too much 
controlled the theatre, as well as the actors’ pay 
and rights, they accuse a whole calling in business 
and not merely their own economic antagonists. In 
business an entirely false place and reward have 
been given to the promoter, the advertiser, the 
salesman. The salaries that go to the men in these 
needful vocations have been fabulously, and, in 
# general, unrighteously out of proportion to the 
value of their service. The maker of merchandise, 
___ the creator of ideas and inventions for industry and 
- commerce, the person of inspirations, as in the arts, 
has received for his talent and employ far less than 
. the clever marketman whose powers are neither so 
great nor so necessary to the life of any legitimate 
business as he has adroitly taught us to believe. To 
illustrate from the actors: The great thing is their 
talent, and the plays which are the fruit of the 
’ talent of dramatists. But their talents and the 
plays are mere trifles for traffic! And the traffick- 
ers claim not only the right to do the bartering, but 
array themselves as greater than those whose gifts 
make them rich. It is true in business. Our wild 
advertising is one of our most ridiculous extrava- 
gances. Good goods need much less of it. Real 
- merit in wares, be they material, zsthetic, or spiri- 
tual, will prove its own virtue more than we believe. 
The theatre will be better without the usual sort 
Sat managers; and our whole business order would 
be improved if more money were devoted to improv- 
ing the quality and increasing the quantity of our 
varied supplies. We may by so doing reduce many 
a verpaid persons in their artificial prosperity and 
e pride. — But they ought to learn that people 
AS where to go for what they want. 


ie 


sail and working unrest, in the New York Times. 
What he calls the paradox of our present era of 
manufacturing power is thus described, following 
his clear statement about the present miraculous 
increase in production over the old manual meth- 
ods: “If the ability to produce goods to meet human 
wants has multiplied so that each man accomplishes 
almost thirty or forty times what he did before, then 
the world at large ought to be about thirty or forty 
times better off. Butitis not. Or else, as the other 
possible alternative, the working hours of the world 
should have been cut down to about one in thirty 
of what they were before. But they are not. How, 
then, are we to explain this extraordinary discrep- 
ancy between human power and resulting human 
happiness?” It is bewildering, as he admits. Many 
persons long for an equitable settlement for our 
masses. The earth is full of their increase and yet 
they are not happy. The more fortunate in the 
monstrous system which has been built up in our 
material life are eager, on the whole, for a readjust- 
ment that will be more nearly fair to the less for- 
tunate. But who will lead us into the promised 
land? Who has the solution of the problem? It 
is known that the greatest leaders of finance and 
industry throughout the world are sincerely desir- 
ous of the creation of a better mater ial order for 
mankind. They are not moved by fear of the multi- 
tude’s wrath; they want to know what to do! Per- 
haps Professor Leacock will bring light to the pres- 
ent darkness. The spirit is willing, but it must 
have guidance. 


The Pride in Theories 


ORE PREACHERS have been ruined by their 

pride in theories than by intellectual laziness. 
Between the two unhappy extremes are the ef- 
fectual ministers of religion who are studious for 
truth, but insist that it must be such as will work 
for the immediate enrichment and usefulness of 
their people. There are brilliant young clerics who 
know every new book, every theoretical proposition 
that issues from the press; who have their own 
clear-headed conception of a theoretical universe 
which satisfies their theoretical intellects and 
pleases their vanity. Yet these men preach to 
people who go away only in admiration for their 
cleverness. They are not to be compared, as min- 
isters, whatever may be said for them as students, 
with many a simple parson who. sees plainly how 
some old, old qualities, beloved of the human soul, 
need but timely illustration to warm and quicken 
and glorify the hearts of the people i in the pews w ho 
in general lead hard and genuine lives in a real 


‘world. 


A layman reported this week to THe Recrsrer a 
minister in the Unitarian Church who receives a salary 
of $800 a year. The man is college-trained, devoted, 
efficient, and is doing a first-rate work in a rural parish. 
That is, his income is about $400, as we rate money 
on a pre-war basis. He has a family, and maintains a 
decent spirit. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


VEN so important an outstanding problem as 
EK the questions revolving about the treaty of peace 
was overshadowed last week by the developments 

of the economic and industrial situation at home. The 
issue assumed concrete form by the issuance by the 
President, on August 25, of a letter to the striking rail- 
way shopmen, in which, after granting a slight increase 
in wages, the Chief Executive made a powerful appeal 
for conservatism to the railway workers and to labor 
in general, urging an immediate cessation of “demands 
unwisely made and ‘passionately insisted upon,” and 
the unification of all the forces of the nation for the 
solution of the problems presented by the relation 
between wages on the one hand and production and 
prices on the other. In a statement issued at the same 
time to the public, the President pleaded for increased 
production, greater economy, and sane and sober think- 
ing in the present grave phase in the life of the nation. 


Labor Leaders Line Up 
in President’s Support 

One immediate result of the President’s utterances 
_—constituting two of the most impressive papers that 
ever have been issued from the White House—was the 
immediate alignment of the controlling officials in the 
railroad world of America, the chiefs of the brother- 
hoods, on the side of the President against precipitate 
action by the rank and file of their unions that would 
complicate the problem of reconstruction and adjust- 
ment to post-war conditions. In furtherance of the 
plan adopted by these chiefs, the shopmen on strike 
in the Pacific region were ordered by their officers to 
return to work. This action was reinforced by a warn- 
ing on the part of Walker D. Hines, Director-General 
of Railways, that if the men did not return to work 
by the following Saturday morning, August 30, 
their places would be taken by others—and that the 
Government was determined to restore railroad com- 
munication and keep it open. There was some doubt 
in the beginning as to whether the strikers would obey 
this order. These doubts were dispelled by the de- 
cision of the strikers, within the time designated, to 
resume work. 


Samuel Gompers and A. F. of L. 
Rally to Conservative Counsels 


Summoned home by menacing developments in the 
labor situation, Samuel Gompers last week returned 
from the labor convention which he was attending 
abroad, to take up the problems that had arisen in 
this country in his absence. The main issues that con- 
fronted the president of the American Federation of 
Labor on his return were the movement for a strike 
among the iron and steel workers and the general 
disorder among labor organizations indicated by such 
demands as the Plumb plan for the nationalization 


(or, rather, the brotherhood-ization) of railways, under. 


threat of a general strike. By the beginning of the 
week it appeared that the expectations of conservative 
counsel that had been centred upon Samuel Gompers 


and the Executive Committee of the American Federa-. 


tion of Labor had not lacked solid foundations. Pre- 
cipitate action by the iron and steel workers had been 
prevented by the advice of the Committee. That body 
also had announced its refusal to commit itself to 
the Plumb plan pending a thorough investigation into 
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all its phases. This, too, despite the fact that the 
A. F. of L. at its present convention in Atlantic City 
had committed itself to the principle of national owner- 
ship and operation of railroads. There were indications 
at the beginning of the week that the chiefs of the 
A. F. of L., like those of the railway brotherhoods, 
were taking a firm stand against any disturbance of the 
wage situation pending the development of the plans 
that are being made by governmental and: industrial 
agencies for the reduction of the high cost of living. 
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President Promises Call 
for Capital-Labor Conference 

In pursuance of the work of harmonization already 
accomplished, the President in his Labor Day procla- - 
mation, made public last Monday, announced his in- 
tention to call, as soon as the plans for it shall have 
been perfected, a conference of nation-wide proportions 
between properly accredited employers and labor lead- 
ers for the working-out of “fundamental means of bet- 
tering the whole relationship of capital and labor and 
putting the whole question of wages upon another foot- 
ing.” This conference, which has been under discus- 
sion for several weeks, is expected to bring capital and 
labor together in some such relation as that which was 
recently evolved in the great conference between Brit- 
ish capital and labor, and which resulted in the adop- 
tion of the industrial programme that resulted in the 
elimination of the danger indicated by Premier Lloyd 
George as “civil strife.’ The conference in all proba- 
bility will be called toward the end of this month. 


Increased Production and 
Economy Urged as Remedies 


In this period of economic stress that affects the 
whole world, the statesmanship and the social author- 
ity of the great leaders have been concentrated upon 
increased production and greater economy as the twin 
remedies that will cure the ills that have descended 
upon the human family, like the plague that follows 
in the wake of war. Premier Lloyd George, Premier 
Clémenceau of France, and Premier Tittoni of Italy, 
within the past few weeks have called upon their 
respective peoples to accelerate industry and to reduce 
consumption. The President, supplementing previous 
appeals for the same purpose, wrote in his Labor Day 
message: “Let him [every American citizen] not only 
refrain from doing anything which at the moment will 
tend to increase the cost of living, but let him do 
everything in his power to increase the production; 
and, further than that, let him at the same time 
himself carefully economize in the matter of con- 
sumption. By common action in this direction we 
shall overcome a danger greater than the danger of 
war.” 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Continues to Amend the Treaty of Peace 


Meanwhile the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the United States Senate continued to adopt resolutions 
amending material provisions of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Following up its action in reversing that clause 
which provides for the relinquishment of German rights 
in China to Japan, by substituting the name of China | 
for that of Japan as the beneficiary of Germany’s 


defeat upon Chinese soil, the Committee went on record | 


as disapproving every provision for the participation 
of American representatives in all boundary, govern- 
ing, and other commissions. By one resolution the 

Committee indicated its purpose to insist upon the — 
granting of as miany votes to the United States in — 
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the League of Nations as are allowed to Great Britain 
—one for each self-governing colony, or a total of six. 
In this connection advocates of the amendment pointed 
out that the British colonies are no more entitled to 
separate votes than are the sovereign States of the 
Union. 
Knox Demands Separate 
Peace with Germany 

The assaults upon the treaty of Versailles culmi- 


nated on last Friday, when Senator Knox of Pennsyl 


vania, after denouncing the agreement as a whole 
as a “truce” and a prelude to another war because 
of the grave injustice which he said it imposed upon 
the German people, demanded the rejection of the 
treaty and the negotiation of a separate peace with 
Germany. Mr. Knox’s extreme views were character- 


. ized by friends of the treaty as one of the most effective 


pleas that have been made in its behalf. 
President to Make Appeal 

to Country in Behalf of Treaty 

-In defence of the treaty, and of the League of 
Nations as an integral part of it, the announcement 
was made in Washington last week that the President 
had decided to carry out his plan, broached and then 
deferred some time ago, to make a speaking tour 
through the West for the purpose of presenting his 
arguments to the people. It is believed that on his 
tour to the Pacific Coast and back, which will be 
under way by the middle of the month, the President 
will be followed by one or more of the Senators who 


are opposed either to the treaty as a whole or to. 


specific provisions of it, for the purpose of answering 
the President’s presentation of the problem. S..2. 


Brevities 


Are the reservations made for Baltimore and Charles- 
ton? 


Some one remarks, apropos the tremendous power of 
publicity, that Col. Theodore Roosevelt profits from 
the unexampled discipline and success of his father. 


No matter how nearly adjusted the world becomes, 
there is some truth that the rich are rich and the poor 
are poor because of differences in industry and thrift. 


Every minister has it laid upon him to make his 
intellectual inquiries bear directly upon the spiritual 
welfare of his people. That is what a minister’s brains 
are for. 


“He is great,’ said Emerson, “who never reminds 
us of others.” Which is one good reason why it is not 


_ polite to be told of one’s resemblance, in any respect, 
‘to some one else. 


When President Wilson begins his tour of informa- 
tion to the people, will a good friend tell him to be 


‘perfectly frank, and not only promise to be frank; for 


by so doing he will overcome the one serious disability 


of his advocacy of the Covenant of the League of 


Nations. We are with him; will he not more plainly 


_ be with us? : 
The Negroes of our country are wisest who bring . 


to our notice the facts, the outrageous facts of their 
sufferance, trusting that this effectual and persistent 
method will win their rights. The whites will carry 
on for them. When some of their well-disposed leaders 
strive for them by heated argument, they do no un- 


_ natural or unrighteous act, but they injure their cause. 
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LETTERS tot: EDITOR 


A Drive for a Million Dollars 


To the Editor of Tun Curistian RacisTEer :— 


The Universalist Church has started a “drive” for 
$1,500,000 to increase the efficiency of all its work. 
When are we going to move? We need $180,000 to 


complete the $250,000 asked for pensions and relief, 


and $100,000 for the Meadville House at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. THr CuHristrAN RecGisTer needs 
$25,000 to $50,000 to increase its efficiency during the 
next ten years; and the endowment to provide for field- 
secretary work for the Young People’s Religious Union 
is still short by $25,000. The Middle States Conference 
wishes funds so as to equip and maintain a New York 
office farther down town; and the Western Unitarian 
Conference, under its new and energetic secretary, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, expects to start to carry out its vote 
of four years ago and raise $75,000 to $100,000 to pro- 
vide in a more adequate way for the Chicago Unitarian 
office. Rev. Minot Simons, head of all church-extension 
work, will establish new churches at strategic centres ; 
he should have at his disposal a fund of $300,000 to 
$400,000, not to be added to any endowment, but to be 
spent entirely within a period of ten to fifteen years, 
so as to provide generous salaries for efficient mission- 
ary preachers, and to aid in the purchase of land and 
the construction of new buildings. Why not unite 
in one great drive, the same as other denominations 
are doing, raise $1,000,000, settle these financial prob- 
lems once and for all, and prove that we also can go 
Rosert 8. Lorine. 
Boston, MAss. 


Independency and the Communion Service 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


I hear a great deal in these modern days about new 
ways and model churches of a new pattern. And yet 
as I look back over sixty years of Unitarian fellowship 
I can find examples of all the new things in the old 
times. Our pioneers were men of vision. 

A number of Independent Congregational churches 
were formed in the early part of the last century. One 
church went farther than the rest by distinctly dis- 
carding all tests of membership. The congregation 
was the church. In 1824 Henry Colman was heard as 
a candidate in both the First and the North churches 
of Salem, but failed to get a majority of votes in either 
of them. Whereupon a number of young men met, sub- 
scribed the money to build a new church and invited 
Mr. Colman to become their minister. He accepted, 
and organized a church “without creed or test of fel- 
lowship.” 

I became the minister of that church in 1866. I 
learned that no children had been baptized in the 
church for twenty-one years and that the communion 
service was observed in the old exclusive fashion. On 
the first Communion Sunday I said: “I am not willing 
to conduct a service which divides the congregation 
into two classes and proceeds on the supposition that 


_those who remain for the service are better men and 


women than those who go out. On the next Com- 
munion Sunday I shall cause the bread and wine to be 
passed through the congregation, inviting all to par- 
take or abstain.” 
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On the morning after the first congregational com- 
munion one member said to me: “I am converted. It 
was pleasant to have all my friends and neighbors 
about me.” With increasing favor the service was re- 
tained and I am told still finds favor in the church that 
inherited the assets of the Barton Square Church. 

The baptism of children had ceased for various 
reasons, but principally because there was no longer 
a belief that as a sacrament it was an insurance against 
future punishment and was administered at the com- 
munion table for the children of church members. As 
the congregation in Barton Square was the church and 
the congregational communion was the symbol of 
human brotherhood, it was desirable that the children 
of the church should be presented by their parents who 
should thus acknowledge their responsibility, and 
promise to train them to be good and useful members 
of the church and the community. 

The same plans for the communion and the baptism 
of children I carried into my work in Chicago and 
Lowell. Many of our Unitarian churches disregard 
these two services with, I fear, a loss of power and dis- 
regarding a means of access to the hearts and minds of 
young people at the formative period. 

GrOoRGH BATCHELOR. 

WELLESLEY HI~is, MASS. 


From the National Capital 


The perfunctoriness of Congressional prayer—A South- 
erner’s invitation to the Negro—Many dis- 
tinguished visitors coming 


COMMENTATOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


RAYER FOR THE League of Nations having been 
Pp declared objectionable by the Speaker of the 

House, the veteran chaplain has conformed in let- 
ter if not in spirit and now resorts to the “glittering 
generalities” of the intercessory art. The incident has 
provoked much comment, some of it, be-it said, indi- 
cating that there is a minority of thinkers in and out 
of Congress quite certain that the quality of legislation 
and the morale of the Legislature would not be lowered 
if the present method of conducting “prayers” were 
abolished. It is traditional, perfunctory, and lacks the 
touch of reality. 


WHEN THE THESIS that Roman Catholicism and 
the League of Nations were co-allies against democracy 
found Senator Sherman. of Illinois ready to champion 
it, the capital thought the limit had. been reached in 
bogey-making. But Senator Smoot, at whose home on 
Sundays the Mormons in the city have religious ser- 
vices, has now arisen to show that if the League of Na- 
tions covenant is adopted and the United States be- 
comes entangled therewith, despite will be done to the 
deposit of truth to be found in the revelation made unto 
Joseph Smith. Unfortunately for the Senior Senator 
from Utah, his interpretation of “orthodoxy” for the 
“saints” who dwell in Utah, Idaho, Montana, and lands 
adjacent thereto is not accepted by the present head of 
the church, by its leading journal in Salt Lake City, 
or by a majority of the sect. They are for the League, 
and it is a question whether the Senator really repre- 
sents his Mormon constituency, not to speak of the 
Gentiles who are without the pale. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF St. John’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church and a substantial readornment of 
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_social and political equality of the Negro. 
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its exterior and interior is under way, thanks to the 
generosity of the present head of the Shipping Board. 
Trinity Church, Boston, under E. Winchester Donald, 
went through the same “churchly” evolution following 
Phillips Brooks’s death. The old Southern, Low Church 
architecture and scheme of adornment does not con- 
form to contemporary standards altogether; and so 
this historic congregation is trying to be both reverent 
of the past and in harmony with the present; and, so 
far as the public knows, the transformation is being 


wrought without much friction between advocates of- 


the old and of the new. The age of this church, its 
social prestige, the fact that President Wilson occa- 
sionally goes there and has a pew always reserved for 
him, the maximum service as laymen of army and naval 
superior officers, active and retired, all contribute to 
make St. John’s one of the “sights” for Sunday tourists 
and transient visitors.. 
League of Nations and the Administration generally, 
so it is not now the “state church.” 


SENATOR FLETCHER’S unfortunate experience 
when alighting from a trolley-car last week has at least 
had this consoling aspect. By letters from the Presi- 
dent down to the humblest of his large circle of friends 
he has been made to realize during his period of en- 
forced withdrawal from turmoil of the Senate how 
highly he is esteemed and how widespread is the solici- 
tude for his prompt recovery. This Florida Unitarian 
lawmaker is not as well known in New England as he 
should be. He is too modest and genuine to advertise 


himself. 


RACIAL FEELING has been subsiding during the 
weeks since the riots that disgraced the city in July, 
but it is doubtful whether the speech made to the 
Songressman Byrnes of South 
Carolina will tend to reduce the temperature. Much 
that he said about the responsibility of “radical” agi- 
tators—open preachers of revolution and “direct ac- 
tion”—for the present state of tension, is unquestion- 


Its present rector opposes the © 


ably true; and only echoed what has repeatedly been . 


said in these letters. But there was a section of the 
speech by the South Carolinian, not sent broadcast by 


the Associated Press, which will be read by “conserva- - 


tive” and “moderate” Negroes with more dread than 
anything else he said. To quote: “The war has in no 
way changed the attitude of the white man toward the 
If as the 
result of his experience in the war he does not care to 
live in this land without political and social equality, 
then he can depart for any other country he wishes, 


-and his departure will be facilitated by the white 
people.” The Congressman assumed to be speaking for 


ninety million whites. Does he? Be the answer what 
it may, is it surprising that Dr. Dubois, editor of the 
Crisis, is urging all Negro youth to study either 
French, Spanish, or Portuguese as well as English, and 
then migrate to Europe, to the French colonies in 
Africa, or to Latin-America, where the test of man- 
hood and womanhood will not be pigmentation, skull 
formation, and racial origin? 


“THE SHAH OF PERSIA must be listed with other 


notables who are to visit this city this autumn, among 


_them being the Prince of Wales, the King and Queen. 
of Belgium, Cardinal Mercier, Marshal Foch (prob- 


ably), and Premier Clémenceau. It is superfluous to 
remark that the prospect gives zest to living to those 
permanent and temporary residents of the city who 
like to see celebrities; and it will impose obligations 


-of hospitality upon the President and his official fam- 


aa 
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ily and the world of society, obligations of an unusual 
character. Some of these visitors will be seeing the 
nation and capital for the first time. Others—like 
Clémenceau and King Albert—will have an oppor- 
tunity for a comparative study, since earlier in their 
careers they came to us,—Clémenceau to teach and to 
win a wife, and King Albert to tour, hunt, and see the 
great Northwest under the ciceronage of the late 
James J. Hill. 


THE POLICE of Washington, like those of Boston, 
have raised an issue which both London and Winnipeg 
have recently faced; and other cities may profitably 
watch the outcome here. For the District Commis- 
sioners in ruling that the city policemen’s union may 
not affiliate with any outside labor organization un- 
doubtedly did so with the President’s backing and con- 
fident that Congress also approved. There is no need 
of going to the extreme position of some lawmakers 
“on the Hill,’ who propose that all policing of the city 
be done by the army, which undoubtedly always is 
handy if the district police get out. On the other hand, 
the Central Labor Union is presumptuous in its threat 
of a strike if the ruling of the Commissioners is not 
withdrawn. The very simple issue to be settled is 
this: Can Washington, or Boston, or any other com- 
munity safely let its policing be done: by a group of 
men with partisan, class leanings, unequivocally 
avowed ? 


THE PRESIDENT’S PARTISAN opponents are 
now joining with his co-Democrats in praising him for 
his “nerve” in stating the labor situation as he has to 
the railroad shopmen and to the public at large. They 
err who think of him in terms of chronic compromise. 
He does it when, for sake of getting something rather 
than nothing, it seems necessary; and he can endure 
contumely, while waiting to hit hard, with extraordi- 
nary patience. But his action, when it comes, is swift 
and implacable. 
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“Phe Right Places for 12,066 People 


Leaders of the Y. M. C. A. overseas their own severest 
critics in the overwhelming task of personnel 
and organization 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


HILAIRE, chef de réception in the Hotel 
Plaza-Athénée, Paris, knocked at my door. 
@ It was the late afternoon of June 23. Enter- 
ing, he inquired with great eagerness if I knew what 
the booming of the great guns and the raucous and 
alarming cry of the sirens meant. It was my first day 
in the city, and I did not know. We went to the bal- 
cony and looked far-out over the Seine, Eiffel Tower 
rising slenderly graceful to the right of us, and the 
level of the roofs with their orderly ranks of chimney- 
pots giving a sense of the wideness of the city that we 
American denizens cannot appreciate. Until there 
‘ame a deafening din it did not occur to me that any- 
thing extraordinary was going on. In Paris the un- 
usual was commonplace. But my happy host assured 
me that it meant one of two things. The Germans had 
either signed the peace or had promised to sign. Paris 
was tense in spirit. People looked out of their windows. 
There were demonstrative little groups below in the 
street. Those signals which for months had meant 
danger and hasty flights to cover, when the enemy air- 
men came, now were exultant with an historic an- 
nouncement—perhaps. No one, not even a jubilant: 
Parisian, would ordinarily take one whit for granted 
with the Germans. He knew better. But there was 
something expectant, ominous for good, in the air. It 
did mean the promise of signing; and on the following 
Saturday, June 28, as all the world knows, the docu- 
ment was sealed at Versailles. 

But Monday was the day remarkable. I went down 
to dinner. There was but one topic of conversation. 
The dining-room was radiant. The waiters were ex- 
uberant but quite contained. My mission was not to 
the Peace Conference, however, but to learn about the 


High upon this tangled heap of German trophies, at the Champs-Elysées and Avenue Montaigne, Paris, stood a crowing golden cock upon a ball of gold, 


the French sign of the greatest of ali their dear country’s deliverances. 
that made a 


When the picture was taken, souvenir hunters had carried off the gilded oak leaves 
autiful festoon; and the branches from near-by trees that little children had placed the day before among the captured field-guns were also taken. 
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achievements, and haply the mistakes, of the Y. M. C. A. 
in the war. I was the guest of a prominent figure in 
the administrative establishment of the “Y” in Paris. 
He did not know what sort of material I was seeking, 
and I did not know what policy he would pursue in 
furnishing me facts and access to facts that would be 
good for the readers of Tum Ruaistrr. He was one of 
many persons who paid part of their own expenses, 
the allowance being inadequate in Paris. The exquisite 
service which we enjoyed was allowable only on a 
special occasion. I was honored with the attention. 
The small strawberries and cream were fit for a 
gourmet’s memory. By that certain contagion of per- 
sonality whereby one conveys his inmost purpose and 
being to another without a word, it was plain that I 
could have all the facts of every variety that I asked 
for; yes, that it was my duty to know many things 
that impaired the work—facts that I should not have 
knowledge enough to ask for. And then this most 
attractive and congenial man, as we walked in the 
evening beauty of the Champs-Elysées, recounted to 
me remarkable facts about the whole American par- 
ticipation in the war. 


Military Order Would Have Helped 


As a reporter I knew I was going to get a good 
story; and as a specialist in religion I knew the “Y” 
would gain beyond measure by candor in making the 
prayer-book’s twofold confession—the sins of omission 
and commission. My quest would be fruitful. That 
was my last thought before I went to sleep. I should 
suffer neither the hateful propagandist with his jealous 
and hypercritical nastiness about, the “Y” nor the 

‘stupid sentimentalist who made all the soldiers and 
all the works of the “Y” beatific, sanctified, and perfect. 
Both of these things I had detested for months. That 
was one reason I greatly desired to get to Paris after 
the war was over, when men had found their proper 
place and could speak truth after the sober manner of 
this real world. 

My estimate of what I should get was accurate. No, 
it was not quite that. As I went from department to 
department, from person to person, I found the frank- 
ness about the shortcoming in the colossal task rather 
overdone. It was quite like our American temper. 
We do not know how to shade our criticisms. We 
are too downright. It required much questioning and 
patience to get what I knew was necessary,—a bal- 
anced, true account. 

There, for example, was the pivotal subject of per- 
sonnel. It was the point of attack by men everywhere. 
My records show interviews with nearly two hundred 
secretaries,—as they were all called,—and not more 
than ten per cent. of them were undersized, it seemed 
to me. Undoubtedly some had been set on wrong jobs. 
There was next real difficulty in maintaining discipline, 
which was never what it should have been. As a 
prominent American college teacher told me, who was 
engaged in important “Y” service, nobody obeyed. If 
a divisional secretary had a warehouse-man in his 
outfit who decided to sulk, he would sulk, and the 
material needed for canteens or the front would remain 
on the shelves till the warehouse-man got into a decent 
mood again. 

There was no such thing as an order, in the military 
sense. But there was no reason why the military idea 
in substance should not have prevailed. This condi- 
tion was due to the fact that all secretaries were of the 
same rank. It was absurd that there should not have 
been some distinction. Many persons might have been 
engaged for service on a strictly non-official business 
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basis, and the executive offices could have gone to of- 
ficial secretaries. That is, there should have been civil- 
ians and secretaries; and there ought to have been — 
definite gradations in rank and authority. 

In the next place, the organization should have been 
decentralized. A man should have been responsible to 
an immediate superior. For example, a hut secretary 
should have had onein authority above him,—the camp 
general secretary ; and the camp secretary should have 
reported to the divisional secretary, the divisional 
secretary to the regional secretary, and the regional 
secretary to the executive secretary at headquarters, 
with his general relationship to the whole field. 

What happened was this: At headquarters a request 
would go straight to a subordinate man over the heads 
of all his superior officers, as indicated in the preceding 
sentence. He might be a chauffeur, an entertainer, a 
warehouse-man, a canteen-worker. One fine morning, 
his immediate superior would find his organization 
minus a unit. The man was gone. He was sent for 
unbeknown to any one except himself. 

As for insubordination, of course it was rife. Many 
aman ought to have been discharged, but his place was 
safe because no ‘one dared. Such an unstable and 
erratic way was racking to men who had_ business 
discipline, and who knew the value, the absolute neces- 
sity of system -and order in the conduct of their over- 
whelming task. When one remembers there were 
12,066 men and women in the personnel of the “Y,” and 
that war is essentially a mad and wasteful vortex, 
everybody on the point of breaking, nobody knowing 
what the hour will bring forth except the invariable 
unexpected and imperious demands for instantaneous 
service, it would be gratuitous to condemn the ineffi- 
ciency without qualifying. Nobody under heaven could 
make a strong organization under war conditions in 
so short a time as one year. 


Choice Men Should Have Been Challenged 


When a study is made of the initial business of 
choosing the men for the service, explanations are not 
so satisfying. They have a stock argument, for ex 
ample, that the war took the best men for military 
service. That is why, they say, the women of the “Y” 
were superior. They were the flower of our American 
womanhood. But is it true about the men? The age 
limit for candidates for training-camps never went 
above forty years, in the war. There were thousands 
of strong men in our country above this age who would 
have made excellent “Y” workers. In some cases, it 
is true, the strongest men in a community were chal- 
lenged to serve. But in general men volunteered. That 
virtually was the system. A representative local com- 
mittee to secure secretaries in every city could have 
made a survey of its man-power, and knowing its 
quota, say in a given place twenty-five men, could 
have made twenty-five choice men feel a divine call to 
this ministry. There was no serious lack of money. 
There was great urgency, it is true; but there was also 
need of great discretion. It would have meant a few 
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weeks of delay and the job well done. It would have 


made a great difference in the outcome. 

There are some magnificent records of unusual men 
which ought to go into the permanent history of the 
“vy”? war work. I met and learned to know and to 
admire with my whole heart and mind scores of self- 
effacing, tactful, efficient, scholarly, heroic, and clean- | 
souled Americans who honored and served our country 
and the spiritual cause of world democracy. But—to 
use what His Excellency Brand Whitlock calls “the 
adversative conjunction”—but there were inexcusable 


to uplift the soldiers, and not to serve them. 
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eases of incompetents who fell short on service and 
character. 


Even some ministers of the gospel soiled 
their cloth. Others came to France with the fervid 
obsession that their business was verbally and orally 
Believe 
me, handling cases of tinned vegetables is service. 
In more than one case it was a holiday for a parson, 
at good allowance. That pastor from North Dakota 
who rose to the defence of the “Y” spoke from the 
heart: “I don’t see why you find fault; I never got 
more than $800 a year in all my ministry, and now 
they pay me $1,800.” Somebody cheated the “Y.” 
Many men received more salary for their self-sacri- 
‘icing excursions among the romantic fields of France 
-in the Great War than they ever knew before. That 
was also true in the other organizations. I remember 
the scathing with which a certain Knight of Columbus 
—at home he is a baseball manager in an Eastern city 
—treated some of his own colleagues who had never 
known so much prosperity—and acted accordingly. In- 
cidentally this organization gave its men out of the 
contributions from the American people, in addition 
to salary, 1,000 francs ‘a month for expenses, as against 
750 frances allowed by the Y. M.C. A. ~ 

The churches have sins to answer for in this per- 

sonnel matter. Each vied with the other to get a 
goodly representation in the “Y” work. They pushed 
men onto the passing committees with all the subtle 
influence that an adroit religionist can suavely employ. 
They knew the value of their strength in past and 
future support of the Association in towns and cities 
everywhere. They used pressure without blushing. 
The result was too many people who are capable of a 
certain tremulous fluency in prayer-meetings but are 
soft and impossible among men doing stern business. 
That stuff did not last; it was spoiled before it was 
fairly opened in the presence of the soldiers. They 
saw it was a pietistic front covering either hypocrisy 
or effeminacy. And by the way, more than one fellow 
who went over goody-goody came out good! It made 
him, this grill of the war and its raw terror. He was 
thrust into work that he never dreamed of doing, 
and he did it. 

It would be illuminating and amusing to know how 
far from their duties as designated before they left 
America, the men of the “Y” really went when they at 
Jast found their jobs. There was too little classifica- 
tion. They went at it haphazard. An athletic man 
would become an accountant, a stenographer would 
manage a canteen, and a preacher would drive a motor- 
transport. This sounds like the preparation for chaos, 
but it was not so. Take it on the whole, an American 
is both willing and adaptable. I remember one man, 
a clerk in a city department in New England, who was 
‘making a corking success of a leave-area canteen, where 
hé managed all of the food production—this was in 
Germany—for his five thousand daily patrons. He em- 


ployed seventy-five Germans, and each month he 


showed a small credit balance. His job was to do just 
that,—neither to lose nor to make money. 

Such facts as the foregoing article contains are now 
being gathered in. Paris in the historic records depart- 


ment of the Y. M..C. A. That is the clearing-house 


which will one day sift out the materials and tell the 
whole story in an accurate and monumental way. To 


* indicate the scope of this new undertaking, I may refer 
to the synopsis of the organization and activities which 


Prof. Theodore F. Collier of Brown University has pre- 
pared for guidance of the historians. It consists of 
enty-one grand divisions of the “Y” overseas work, 
ind more than two hundred subdivisions. 
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To Conquer the Industrial Situation 


Can a Christian say, “Stay down,” to those whom the 


gospel bids, “Come up” ? 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 

Everybody in Christendom knows the author of this 
article. Graham Taylor was among the very first min- 
isters of religion in the world to apply the principles 
of Christ directly to the problems in flesh-and-blood, 
capital-and-labor relations. For nearly thirty years 
he has been professor of Social Economics in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. HEvery important issue in busi- 
ness and industry in more than a generation has re- 
ceived his expert study and interpretation. All vari- 
eties of people believe in him because he has intelli- 
gence as well as zeal for the present order. His con- 
tribution in this issue comes with the great weight 
of his practical wisdom. It is a subject which will 
become more and more insistent in all churches as — 
the present economic revolution develops——THE 
EDIror. 


AM ASKED to write of the spirit which should 

’ characterize the attitude of “the individual church 

member living the ordinary life, toward the present 

labor situation, with the acute forms of which he or 
she may not come into personal contact.” As one who 
has long lived between the sharp lines of industrial 
cleavage in order to understand the situation and to 
endeavor to promote a better understanding between 
those at variance, I may perhaps address very per- 
sonally and directly those whom I am asked to advise, 
without suspicion of presumption. 
' First of all, I take for granted that every individual 
church-member desires at-least to be fair to fellows and 
have others to be just to him. “At least,” I say, for 
more is required of the Christian—even self-sacrifice 
in so doing. If, therefore, you have not this spirit, 
you have not read the terms of Christ’s discipleship 
aright, or really accepted them, or your church has not 
interpreted them, applied them, and required them of 
you. ad 
To be fair, then, toward your fellows who are 
involved in acute industrial situations, you must at 
the outset be willing to suspend judgment upon their 
attitudes. No matter how opinionated your judgments 
may have been, you doubtless have felt perplexed 
and have acknowledged to yourself some misgivings 
as to whether you have understood the situation, have 
known all the facts on both sides, or have been at ‘all 
able on this account to put yourself in the other’s 
place, on either side of the line. If you have not felt 
this perplexity and reserve, be assured that those 
closer to the situation see reasons enough for them 
to suspend their own judgments. 

These are some of the reasons which should move 
you, as well as them, in so doing; because the in- 
dustrial situation has never been more complicated by 
new as well as old issues; because it has never been 


more difficult for an outsider, or indeed for those on 


the inside, to get at all the facts on both sides; because 
it is thus harder than ever to put yourself in the other’s 
place; and because the unrest of those on both sides, 
and the unsettled judgment of those outside, are due 
to the “shell-shock” from a world at war. 

To suspend judgment, therefore, is neither to sup- 


’ press one’s conscience from judging between right’ and 


wrong nor to excuse one’s self from having an opinion 
upon public issues that bear hard upon every indi- 
vidual, later if not sooner. Judgment is to be held 
in suspense in order to form an intelligent and just 
opinion and to avoid pre-judging, which spells that 
narrowest, bitterest, anti-Christian thing—prejudice, 
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On the other hand, it is not fair to assert the easy- 
going assumption that good-will is the sole solvent of 
the manifold industrial problems to be faced. At the 
bottom of most, if not all, of them are things concern- 
ing which men honestly and earnestly differ. To do 
right requires more than to be good. The “goodness 
fallacy” has long been recognized in charity work, 
where to do less harm than good requires intelligence 
as well as goodness. It is high time to recognize that 
in industry, good-will indicates how to do rather than 
what should be done. Good-will helps to discover and 
achieve the right, usually in a charitable way at first. 
But the charity of to-day becomes the justice of to- 
morrow. And the justice demanded to-day is no less 
just for having been claimed to be only the charity of 
yesterday’s good-will. 

If, therefore, good-will in industry is not to become 
merely “goody-goody,” men of good-will must recognize 
each other’s right to justice over and above all their 
claims and concessions to charity or “welfare.” The 
church, its ministers, and its members are discredited 
by any suspicion of substituting charity for justice, 
and quite as much by putting up to hard-headed men 
dealing with sharp-edged facts the soft-hearted plea 
that good-will is the one and only talismanice panacea 
for the whole world’s disorders. 

The organization of industry must be recognized as 
an economic necessity on both sides by any one who 
would be fair to the present situation. However un- 
necessary it may have seemed to be in the past, or how- 
ever uncalled for it may be regarded under certain 
present conditions, here and there, both employers and 
employees in vastly increasing numbers feel it to be 
to their advantage or to be necessary to their interests 
to combine. Combinations of capital are regarded as 
good business. As to a certain extent in competition 
with employing capital, employees have felt obliged to 
protect and promote their mterests by organizing 
trade-unions, allied trades, state, national, and inter- 
national federations of labor. 


More Democracy for. Present Wrongs 


Is it not unfair to concede the right of one com- 
petitor to organize and deny the right of the other 
to do so? Does it not give to the one the advantage 
of twentieth-century business methods while foreing 
upon the other the disadvantage of using seventeenth- 
century methods? Is it not dodging the issue to say 
that their interests are identical and non-competitive 
when one bids for labor in the cheapest market and the 
other bids for employment at the highest wages obtain- 
able? Because certain manufacturers and business 
men manage to get along without partnerships, cor- 
porations, and syndicates, is it just to denounce other 
business men who increase their efficiency, their protits, 
and their safety by combining? If not, then it is 
equally unjust to discredit the motive and method 
of collective bargaining upon the part of labor because 
certain workers or groups of them bargain effectively 
for themselves. 

Since wage workers have thus raised their standard 
of living by gaining a fairer share of. the product of 
the common toil, certainly the church cannot deny their 
right to have done so legitimately, when its gospel 


has all along been bidding men to come up in the scale ° 


of personal and family attainment, which more and 
more involves a rising standard of living. No con- 
sistent Christian can say, “Stay down,” to those whom 
the gospel of his church bids, “Come up,” even though 
the rise of the mass involves lowering the economic 
scale of the especially privileged classes. 
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The working world, both of employers and employees, © 
recognizes this to be the age of highly organized in-— 
dustry. During the war the government of every in- 
dustrial nation has recognized the fact that labor is 
organized and the national need of dealing with it. 
Most of the great churches abroad and in America 
have issued denominational and federated declarations 
and programmes for.reconstruction, affirming the neces- 
sity. and right of labor to organize and to bargain col- 1 
lectively, denouncing the wrong of child labor, the over- 
work of women, the length of the working day and 
week, which deprives the worker of home leisure and 
Sunday rest, and supporting the claim of the workers 
for some share in the management of the industries 
under whose working conditions they spend so much 
of their lives and wholly derive their livelihood. 

American Christians can no longer consistently 
claim to be loyal either to church or to country if they 
deny either the theory or the practice of much more 
democracy in industry as the hope of the church and 
the safety of the state demand. In putting up to the 
average Ian and woman in the church all these exac- 
tions upon the Christian spirit, I am not unaware 
of the self-sacrifice they will cost. Too long has he 
labored between the upper and nether millstones which 
have ground out the present acute situation, under the 
increased pressure of the war for. democracy, not to 
know the rights and wrongs, the justice and the in- 
justices shared by both sides of the fateful struggle. 


By the Cross of Christ 


Individuals directly involved in these industrial 
situations must be made to feel their responsibility 
for corporate wrongs—of unions wronging employers, 
of capital wronging labor. And they are doing go, 
here.and there, and are also getting together in new 
ways. But the great body of Christian church-mem- 
bers should swear allegiance anew to the public, as the 
third and greatest party to every industrial dispute, 
and to the advancement of public welfare, which in its 
truest sense is equivalent to the coming of “the king- 
dom of the Father.” Of this the whole church and 
every member thereof may be sure that if the church 
cannot interpret its gospel in terms of economic values 
and of industrial relationships, it has no gospel for 
an industrial age. 
Having such a gospel, it was never more incumbent 
upon every one of its believers to think it out and live 
it in along just these lines of the world’s present 
greatest need. To do so will lay upon the Christian 
spirit the greatest exactions to which it has ever re- 
sponded. Such readjustments of status and relation- 
ship, of costs and profits, of property and control, of 
private interests and public rights, cannot be made 
without friction and irritation, the clash of classes = 
and the struggle for the political control and legislative 
authority upon which supremacy will depend. 
This means that the times which try men’s souls 
are at hand. And the way in which the souls of men 
will stand the trial will test the hold that the Christian 
spirit really has upon each one of us. The heart- 
searching question of the Christ comes again to each 
disciple, “Are ye able?” Whether we are or not, his 4 
cross is the only sign by which civilization—Christian 
or any other kind—can conquer in the industrial situ- 
ation confronting the world. Whosoever they be—cap- 
italists or laborers, masters or men, rich or poor; con-— 
servative or radical, within or without the churech— 
who bear it either to victory or defeat, will be known — 
by all men to be his disciples, aes eh! 
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Sometimes I think T've cat my. youth, 
‘Then a brave blackbird whistles gay, 
I catch a glance from some one’s eye, 
The hawthorn ushers in the may, 
or, The rain. slants down in silver sheets, 
alts Smoke from distant factory fires 
Drifts over lighted city streets. 
Again I see in it vague shapes, 
“Once seen through youth’s hot falling tears, 
“I smile again to find my heart 
Throbs fast as in those sweet brief years. 
No, youth for me can never die 
When such sights, sounds, and scents remain,— 
The blackbird’s pipe, the hawthorn’s lure, 
~ Gray smoky shapes and silver rain. . 
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* John Milton, Old-Testament Christian 


Bir all his greatness as a religious poet, he does not cross 
. the threshold into the gospel of Jesus 


7 — WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


change of atmosphere from the catholic cosmo- 
politanism of the renaissance Shakespeare to the 
- Puritan Milton, and this in scarcely more than a gen- 
eration. The difference may be in part one of individ- 
oe uals, yet not altogether. Nor is it altogether that a 
: . new fashion was being set by a different social and in- 
tellectual group. The difference represents without 
- doubt a shift in average English religious thought. | 
While the objective ‘world of Shakespeare took God 
and his universe as a matter of course and went on liv- 
ing and enjoying, the Puritan conscience took nothing 
_ for granted or as deserved, and the Puritan laur cate 
- devotes his whole genius to one subjective purpose: to 
justify the ways of God to man. Milton is first of all 
a theologian, and, as with all theologians, it is not easy 
to detect what is his real and simple religion. All the 
doctrinal controversies of Christendom and all the con- 
structions of medizval philosophy are sublimated and 
more or less systematized in his poetry. 
The prime elements of the Christian creed are ac- 
cepted to begin with, if not the prime elements of uni- 
versal religion: the existence of God and of spiritual 
beings, the existence of the human soul and its im- 
mortality, the primacy of Jesus in the relation of man 
God. It is the particular form of these beliefs which 
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uskin a indeed, raised the question whether the 
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with Richard Garnett who thinks that 
penclioved most fully in the actual existence of 
ef personages, natural and supernatural. 
jews are such as he could never have 
to publish, if he had not been inti- 
need of their truth.” As to the reality of 
tha t seems to me more a matter of poetic 
but prin ciples and teachings and theories 
ntly by.a mind like that 


confident. It is 


~ “No man hath seen God at any time.” 


ds the interest. in an examination of Milton’ S Te = 


| onceptions of “Paradise Lost”. may be taken as the. 
onviction of the poet. I am inclined to 


an old ‘Testament conception much elaborated. He is 
not sufficiently convinced of the Gospel declaration, 
His God is a 
great king in the glory of a great court, surrounded by 
pomp and envy, ceremony and authority. From him 
proceed the angels and all created things, bridging 
somehow the seeming gap between matter and spirit. 


Time may come when men 
With angels may participate, and’ find 
No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare; . 
And from these corporal nutriments perhaps, _ 
tour bodies may at last turn all to spirit. 


Raphael furthermore assures Adam :— 


Whatever pure thou in the body enjoyst 

(And pure thou wert created) we enjoy 

In eminence, and obstacle find none 

Of membrane, joint, or limb, exclusive bars; 
Easier than air with air, if spirits embrace, 
Total they mix, union of pure with pure 

Desiring, nor restrained conveyance need 

As flesh to mix with flesh or soul with soul. 

—“Paradise Lost,” Book VII. 


Still further Raphael attempts to “etna this by 
declaring,— 
One first matter all, 

Endued with various forms, various degrees 

Of substance, and, in things that live, of life; 

But more refined, more spirituous and pure, 

As nearer to him placed or nearer tending, .. . 

Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 

Proportioned to each kind. 


—Book V. 


In Book IV., Adam, no doubt divinely inspired, de- 
clares to Eve,— 


Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. 


While to Milton, God is a spirit, it is plain that he 
does not intend to recognize an unbridged gap between 
Creator and created. To Mr. Garnett’s confident criti- 
cism of his “misconception of the materiality of the 
spiritual” he would reply, in the language of Raphael,— 


What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heayen, and things therein 
Each to other like more than on earth is thought! 


Are we then so sure of the nature of matter as to take 
a positive stand against Milton’s conjectures? 

The old accepted qualities of Godhead, as omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, omnipresence, are either assumed or 
briefly declared. The enigma of his universal goodness 
and of his almost unquenchable anger stands unsolved. 
Both phases of the Divine nature are depicted accord- 


-ing to the ancient theology on which is based the 


scheme of redemption. This is, of course, worked out 


elaborately, “Paradise Regained” having been under- 


taken as if to supply a suspected shortage in “Paradise 
Lost.” 

Adam replies to Eve’s suggestion of suicide in order 
to forestall the consequences of her sin :— 


Or, if thou covet death, as utmost end 
Of misery, so thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounced, doubt not but God 

_ Hath wiselier armed his vengeful ire than so 
To be forestalled. Much more I fear lest death 
So snatched will not exempt us from the pain 


. We are-by doom to pay; rather such acts 


Of contumacy will provoke the Highest 
To make death in us live. 
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Before the Fall, it is not difficult, indeed, for the first 
pair to celebrate the goodness of God: -— 


These are thy glorious works, Parent of good Almighty! 


Hail, universal Lord! Be bounteous still 


To give us only good. 


But it is usually not so much the goodness of God as 
his justice that is emphasized :— 


So spake the Eternal Father, and fulfilled 
All justice. 


This is in accordance with the scheme of redemption, 
which is represented as being the perfect working of 
justice,—divine justice, we are glad to have it charac- 
terized. Michael, indeed, about to lead Adam and Eve 
from Paradise, gives them some human comfort and 
assurance of parental oversight on God’s part :— 


Yet doubt not but in valley and in plain 

God is, as here, and will be found alike 

Present, and of his presence many a sign 

Still following thee, still compassing thee round 
With goodness and parental love, his face 
Express, and of his steps the track divine. 


Indeed, the expulsion from Paradise, perhaps the 
Fall itself, seems to bring to Adam and his singer not 
a few more practical and. wise thoughts regarding life 
and conduct. Quite guilelessly Adam is made to sug- 
gest that his sin, as the foundation-stone of the scheme 
of salvation, is itself an indispensable good :— 


O goodness infinite, goodness immense, 

That all this good of evil shall produce, 

And evil turn to good—more wonderful 

Than that which by creation first brought forth 

Light out of darkness! Full of doubt I stand, 

Whether I should repent me now of sin 

By me done and occasioned, or rejoice 

Much more that much more good thereof shall spring— 

To God more glory, more good will to men 

Fr and over wrath grace shall abound. 
—Book XII. 


This is a different, and perhaps less sincere, logic from 
that with which Adam argues the goodness of God 
from the goodness of his creation, in Book IV.:— 


Sole partner, and sole part of all these joys, 
Dearer thyself than all, needs must the Power 
That made us, and for us this ample world, 

Be infinitely good, and of his good 

Be liberal and free as infinite. 


Yet on the whole, Milton’s conception of God is more 
genial than his support of the doctrine of Justice would 


imply. 

On two other and fundamental points of the older 
theology Milton is unsound: on free will, and on the 
Arminian doctrine of the Trinity. Especially explicit 
would he be on the former subject. God in Book IIT., 
Adam in Book VII., but best perhaps of all, Raphael 
in Book V., interprets the doctrine :— 


Attend! That thou art happy, owe to God; 

That thou continuest such, owe to thyself, 

That is, to thy obedience; therein stand. 

x0d made thee perfect, not immutable; 

And good he made thee; but to persevere 

He left it in thy power—ordained thy will 

By nature free, not over-ruled by fate 
Inextricable, or strict necessity. f 
Our voluntary service he requires, 
Not our necessitated. Such with him 

Finds no acceptance, nor can find; for how 

Can hearts not free be tried whether they serve 

Willing or no, who will but what they must 

By destiny, and can no other choose? 


(To be concluded) 
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Americans to the Front, 
JOEL H. METCALF 
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S I LOOK back upon the summer spent at the 
front I have an impression of war that differs 
from that of most people. Some at home think 

of it as glorious, with waving banners and the thrilling 
inspiration of martial music, They see a glamour even 
in the dying. The glory of war is all in the imagina- 
tion. Wesaw the regimental flag at a review that was. 
held a few days before we went forward. After that I 
know not where they put it in storage. 

We had a fine regimental band, but the players left 
their instruments behind and joined the medical corps 
as stretcher-bearers. I have heard many intelligent 
officers say they could see no glory in dying like ani- 
mals in the mud. 

I know not what war in Pade, ages may have been, 
but modern war is just deadly business where even the 
uniform is as unimpressive as a workman’s overalls 
in its dull colorlessness. 

Some who were “over there” were most struck with 
the fearful monotony and irksome routine of army life. 
I was most impressed with the heartbreaking fatigue 
of itall. One has to be a combination of a porter on an 
African exploring expedition and a ditch-digger. Only 
rarely does the shamble side appear, and then usually 
it is as impersonal as suffering in a railroad accident 
or a mine explosion. Even so-called fresh troops were 
those which had for days pressed forward on forced 
marches or been doubled up, like Africans in the old 
slave-ships, in freight-cars which were plainly marked, 
“40 hommes, 8 chevaus,” but in which, as a matter of 
fact, not more than “8 hommes” could ride comfortably. 

After the march to Bricon we were jammed into these 
bandboxes,—that is, the privates were. The officers 
(and I was invited to go with them) were in the con- 
tinental passenger-coaches. The first night, however, 
a mess-sergeant invited me to share his luxurious bed 
on a horse: blanket under the combat-wagon. 

The next two days were spent on the train, the men 
trying to keep as comfortable as possible in their nar- 
row quarters. The only excitement occurred when 
a sergeant shot himself in the hand and another soldier 
was knocked off by a bridge while riding on top of 
his French ‘Pullman ear. ” Neither was seriously 
hurt. The private was sent to the hospital, but the 
sergeant was kept with us, nor did he get much sym- 
pathy, for he was under suspicion of having done it 
intentionally. Many “accidents” of this kind hap- 
pened at the front, but though the wounds were self- 
inflicted, it was impossible to tell whether they were 
intentional or not. 

I was present in one case. About a dozen of us 
were sitting in a little stone shed, evacuating the 
wounded, during the Second Battle of the Marne. A 
soldier next to me said to the man on the other side of 
him, “Lend me a rag, I want to clean my gun.” He 
had hardly uttered the words when “bang!” went his 
gun. We all jumped as though a shell had exploded in 
our midst. The bullet tore off two. of his fingers and 
made a hole in the roof. It looked like a pure accident, 


but the officers were not convinced, for they said the © 


man who holds one hand over the mizle of his gun 


and pulls the trigger with the other is performing an 


athletic feat that puts him under suspicion. All one 


can say is that the innocent man who shoots himself 244 
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terward filled up with whiskey to deaden pain. 


at the front is, in the telling phrase of the army, “out _ 


of luck,” for no one will believe it accidental. 

The strain of putting one’s life in imminent danger 
is so great that some men will do almost anything 
to get a chance to go to the rear. I have even heard 
of their paying ten francs for a single specimen of 
the species of vermin called “cootie” to obtain a week’s 
respite from the nerve-shaking shell-fire. But these in- 
stances were very rare and only prove the rule that the 
men in general faced that which made the greatest 
demands on physical and moral courage with admirable 
fortitude. They were not a company of saints, but 
they were heroes. 

The congestion of military trains on the route to 
Chateau-Thierry was fearful. One almost bumped the 
one in front. We were told that there were seventy- 
five trains behind us. The journey consisted of short 
spurts and long stops. We passed through Troyes and 
Esternay and other towns, stopping a longer or shorter 
time. The officers were busy keeping the men on the 
train, for they were most anxious to buy something to 
eat and drink, and the drink was of the kind prohibited 
in America. 

Since coming home I have heard all sorts of stories 
of the intemperance of the men of the A. E. F. They 
drank some of the wine and beer, but a general con- 
dition of intemperance simply did not exist. Occasion- 
ally a few would get “lit-up” on the vinegar-like 
product the French called vin blanc or vin rouge, but 
it was exceptional. Neither did they have stronger 
things at the front to given them “Dutch courage.” 

Some persons have asked me if they were not loaded 
with ether or rum before going “over the top,” and af- 


hard to imagine how such stories could originate. At 
best, our boys had coffee in generous portions, and, in 
the great exertion and excitement, it is astonishing 
‘how much they can drink without detriment. On the 
whole, I would say they fought on an empty stomach 
-and with an empty canteen. Even after a battle and 
many were wounded, we had no stimulants and very 
little morphia to ease those in pain. 


Like the Water of Bethlehem 


When we reached Esternay we could hear the dis- 


- tant roar of cannon, and all about us, from there on, 


were increasing evidences of war. The air at times 
was full of airplanes, which seemed like great black 
vultures flying north. ; 

The roads we passed were full of French soldiers, 
countless camions, motor-cycles, and artillery-trains, 
all pressing forward to fill the breach the Germans 
had made. | ad 

At 2.30 p.m., June 1, we arrived at Montmirail and 
detrained. At 5 p.m. we started on a long forced 
march to Condé-en-Brie, which we reached in the early 
hours of the morning. We went to sleep in the woods 
surrounding the chAteau. 

The only event of interest on this long and dusty 


march was when an old French farmer lugged a large’ 


tub of water into the road, crying, “Buvez, mes amis 
Americains ; vous avez beaucoup de soif!” But no one 
touched it. The farmer persisted in his invitation, but 
-as no one responded he suddenly thought that we 
might believe it to be poisoned, so, to persuade us to the 
contrary, he got down on his hands and knees and 


lapped it up like a dog. But in spite of his example, 
nobody drank. Instead, we overturned it on the road. 
It was like the water from the well at Bethlehem that 
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It is. 
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David longed for. We might purchase it at too dear a 
price. We dedicated it to the success of our arms— 
as David dedicated his to God—by pouring it on the 
ground. 

The next few days were spent in the wood near ° 
Janvier Farm, which is just south of the Marne, near 
Crezancy. Here we saw our first German prisoners 
and experienced our first casualties. The prisoners, to 
the number of one hundred, had crossed the Marne at 
night in a boat only to surrender to a small American 


outpost. They were a very mixed lot of old and young 
soldiers. They accepted their captivity with evident 
pleasure. 'The war was ended for them. They ate 


their food with a relish and thoroughly enjoyed the 
American cigarettes our boys gave them in exchange 
for souvenirs. : 


The Baptism of Fire 


The shell-fire at this point was not heavy, but occa- 
sionally the Germans would try to hit a road or a 
battery. The shell that first revealed to us the horror 
of war was evidently trying to search out a French 
battery in the midst of which we were camped. In a 
little wood, the Americans and French were mingled 
(at this time we were brigaded with the Forty-seventh 
French Infantry). All was quiet, when suddenly, late 
in the afternoon, we heard a shell shrieking overhead. 
It went beyond us.. Then came another, and another, 
still far over our heads. We paid no attention—and 
then came a last one right in our midst. It hit a 
French rolling kitchen around which were soldiers of 
both armies. It certainly made terrible havoc. Un- 
like most shells, having hit the kitchen, it exploded 
before striking the ground. I had just passed the 
place, walking with the doctor, and was only about 
fifty yards away when it struck, and, as I had heard it 
coming, I turned and saw the explosion. The results 
were frightful. The rolling kitchen was shattered to 
fragments. The horses were torn to shreds. Two 
French soldiers were instantly killed, ten other French- 


men were hit, and ten of our own men were wounded, 


some of them seriously. 

It was our baptism of fire. The effect on the soldiers 
was striking. The French covered their dead, carried 
off their wounded, harnessed up their other kitchens 
and drove away as though it was a matter of course 
and all in the day’s work. The effect upon our untried 
boys was quite different. For a few minutes some 
of them flew around like a covey of partridges when 
the hunter fires his first shot. Some of the wounded 
were so anxious to get to the rear that they did not 
even want to wait to receive first aid. But this only 
lasted a moment, though it gave me an insight as to. 
how an untried army might be struck with panic and be 
stampeded. The conduct of the officers and the major- 
ity of the men was admirable. One of our lieutenants, 
though hit himself, insisted on helping me give first 
aid to another before he allowed me even to look at his 
wound. We all scurried to our holes in the ground, 
carrying our wounded with us. We did not know but 
this was the beginning of a bombardment. Our bat- 
teries thought so too, for they opened with all their 
guns, firing as fast as they could. 

‘Luckily this first shell that hit us was the last the 
Germans fired that night. The casualties, however, 
had the effect of making all who possessed them sleep in 
trenches, for overhead, late into the darkness, we could 
hear the German aéroplanes, like a swarm of angry 
bees, trying to spot our shelter, that they might give 
word to the batteries to strafe us more. 
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A Sprig of Larkspur 
FREDERIC A. WHITING 


A lark went singing 
With sweet notes a-ringing. 
Gay roundelays and trills 
The golden sunshine fills. 
One far lark, singing! 
Ah, listen! As it sings, 
From its quick wings 
Gladness is springing: 


God’s world in Joy is cast, 

And the heart beats fast 
Because, through azure winging, 
A lark goes—singing! 
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Trustworthy Light on the East 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 
Author of “Rising Japan” -+ 


Tue MASTERY OF THE FAR East. By 
Arthur Judson Brown. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s. Sons. 


The three foreign countries, or at least 
the three Asiatic countries, that are at- 
tracting most attention and awakening 
most discussion in America just now, are 
doubtless Japan, China, and Korea. The 
main concern. of the public mind is with 
China and Japan, and the question 
whether the latter is to be permitted by 
the proposed League of Nations to obtain 
practical control of the important Chinese 
province of Shantung; but a great deal of 
public interest has also been awakened of 
late in the fortunes of Korea, on account 
of alleged cruelties practised upon the 
Korean people by the Japanese Govern- 
ment which rules the land, and the very 
energetic effort that is being made by 
Korea to induce the United States to de- 
mand (in connection with or through the 
League) the independence of the Korean 
nation. 

There haS been a large amount of writ- 
ing in our papers and magazines on all 
phases of these subjects, some of it intelli- 
gent, fair, and calculated to throw real 
light upon the important questions at 
issue; but much of it is ignorant, partisan 
and even malicious, and therefore of a 
“nature to confuse the public mind and 
create serious prejudice, especially toward 
Japan. Under these circumstances it is 
fortunate that we have ‘recently been 
given a book upon the countries under 
consideration, which tells with great ful- 
ness, with ample knowledge, and with 
praiseworthy candor and fairness, the 
whole story of Korean history, of the 
modern rise of Japan to power in the Hast, 
and of the relations of Japan to both 
Korea and China. 

The title of the book is The Mastery 
of the Far Hast, the publishers are the 
Scribners, and the author is Dr. Arthur 
Judson Brown, an eminent missionary and 
writer who has previously given us three 
or four other important works on China, 
Russia, and the Philippines. The book 
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is large (660 pages), and is divided into 
four parts. Part I., entitled “Korea, the 
Strategic Point in. the Far East,” tells of 
the country and the people; Part ILI., 
called “The Struggle for the Possession 
of Korea,” describes graphically and in 
considerable detail the rival claims of 
Japan, China, and Russia upon Korea, 
and the Russia-Japan War of 1904-5; 
Part III., entitled “Japan, the Imperial 
Power in the East,’ portrays the modern 
development of Japan, including the rela- 
tions of the nation with China and 
America; Part IV. gives a comprehensive 
treatment of “Christian Missions and 
their Relation to the Political Problems of 
the Far Wast,’—a relation which the 
author considers very close and vital. 

If the book has a bias, it is, very nat- 
urally, in favor of Christianity,—showing 
itself in a tendency to portray the influ- 
ence of Christian missions in the Orient 
as greater than would be admitted by per- 
sons who are not themselyes Christians, 
and also a tendency to portray the charac- 
ter and influence of the great native re- 
ligions of the Bast (Confucianism, Bud- 
dhism, and Shintoism) in less favorable 
lights than would be considered quite just 
by adherents of those faiths. 

As to the three nations discussed in the 
book (the Chinese, the Japanese, and the 
Koreans), the author shows himself 
warmly sympathetic with each, but not a 
partisan of any. Korean independence he 
believes to be impossible. The Korean 
people, kindly as they are, and possessed 
as they are of many lovable qualities, 
have singularly little ability to maintain 
a government of their own, and no ability 
at all to defend themselves against aggres- 
sion. Situated as it is, and occupying so 
important a strategic position as it does 
in the Orient, Korea must inevitably be 
under the control of one of its three 
powerful neighbors, Russia, China, or 
Japan. Dr. Brown believes that its own 
interests as well as those of Bastern Asia 
generally are best served by its being 
under the control of Japan. 

As to the relations between Japan and 
China, Dr. Brown does not by any means 
uphold all the past conduct of Japan; and 
yet he believes that: conduct to have been, 
on the whole, much more just and fair, 
and much less selfishly aggressive, than 
the reports of hostile and malicious critics 
have tried to make us believe. He regards 
Japan as one of the most honorable and 
trustworthy of nations, and believes her 
ambitions to lie much more in commercial 
directions than in military. China’s real 
danger is much less from Japan than 
from the nations of Hurope, which already 
hold more than two-thirds of all Asia in 
their grip, which now possess “spheres 
of influence” covering some thirty-two per 
cent. of all China, and which show no 
sign of ceasing their aggressions, or of 
relinquishing in any way their grip upon 
that land of yast resources and there- 
fore of rich possibilities for commercial 
and other exploitation. China in her 
weakness cannot stand against European 
aggression; no nation of the East can 
but Japan. The safety of China and of 
the entire Orient demands not a weak but 
a strong and influential Japan. 
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Wuy WE Fait AS CHRISTIANS. By 
Robert Hunter. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1919. $1.60.—Robert 
Hunter is best known as the author of 
Poverty. He has also written Violence 
and the Labor Movement, Socialists at 
Work, and Labor in Politics. This new 
book is not particularly new. Any one at | 
all familiar with Socialists and their 
arguments will meet old friends here,— — 
arguments, statistics, and even points of 
view. The book is a frank and—in parts 
an interesting plea for communistie 
socialism.. 

The book is really two in one. The 
author recognizes the fact by calling the 
first book Part I. and the second, Part IT. 
The inclusion of the two in one yolume is 
justified in the last chapter where the 
life of Tolstoi and the failure of present- 
day Christianity are brought together. 
The author answers his title-question by 
saying that we fail as Christians because 
we try to serve both God and mammon. 
The implication of the second part of the 
book is that if we were communistic, as 
the early Christians were, we should suc- 
ceed as Christians and as economists. The 
author argues that there was communism 
in the early Church and that church 
leaders from Jesus to the later fathers 
were advocates of communistic ideals; 
that the modern Christian Church is cap- 
italistic and therefore a failure. If the 
Church of to-day were communistie, it 
would be successful. One gap in his— 
reasoning is that he has not sufficiently 
demonstrated that the early Church was 
successful because of its communism, An- 
other is the questionable possibility of 
communism to-day; still another, that 
such a spiritual thing as Christianity is 
not wholly dependent upon any economic ~ 
system. The communistic monasteries of 
to-day are not particularly successful even 
from the point of view of social Chris- 
tianity. ; 

If an economic foundation for Chris- 
tianity is necessary, it does not hold that 
the economy imputed by some to Jesus and 
tried by the early Church is right. 

There is a tendency to condone and 
justify Bolshevism toward the end of the 
book where it is described as putting 
down the mighty from their seats and 
exalting them of low degree, but Mr. 
Hunter deplores the rioting and evidently 
is more in love with the Russian method 
than its madness. | 

The book would be strengthened by a 
condensation of the first part, the life of - 
Tolstoi, and a more thoughtful and more 


logical expansion of the arguments of the 


main thesis. It is, however, as it stands, 
a thought-provoking book which every 
clergyman and every layman should read. — 
The following sentence alone would justify 
the publishing of the book: “If we can 


cease serving mammon in order to achieve __ 


a military victory and joyfully give our | 
lives and property to that end, we can | 
also cease serving mammon in order to 
achieve a just eis TONER, 5) bits ieee 
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lane: GeRMANY IN THE War AND Arter. By 
econ Kellogg. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1919. $1. GrRMANyY’s 
Moran DownraLtt. By Alexander W. 
2 ” Crawford. New York and Cincinnati: 
‘The Abingdon Press. 1919. $1 net. 
A post-mortem examination of the 
a patient often reveals the cause, or causes, 
_ before that only imperfectly understood, of 
_the fatal illness, remarks Mr. Vernon Kel- 
wes a logg, who out of the insight gained by 
his unique position among writers about 
‘ Germany offers us in this volume a careful 
diagnosis of the causes contributing to 
the downfall of Imperial Germany. 
Few ‘books that have been written give 
a more vivid and accurate picture of what 
the war meant to Germany during. the 
painful years of its struggle. One is 
amazed that a responsible government 
could ever go to the lengths of lying and 
duplicity in the deception of its own peo- 
ple revealed in this book and supported 
by what has all the appearance of being 
_indubitable testimony. Six of the seven 
chapters of this book were written after 
the armistice but before the signing of 
the treaty, yet they leave no doubt as to 


by the Allied governments. Indeed, while 
it is perhaps too much to say that Ger- 
many is broken as completely as Austria, 
it is Mr. Kellogg’s opinion that if the 
French could see more of the interior of 
_ Germany they would be less panic-stricken 
in their fear of a possible swift recupera- 
tion of Imperial Germany and an over 
7 powering German army. What is more, 
any fear of a quick resumption of German 
industrial and commercial dominance in 
-_-world trade is, in Mr. Kellogg’s judgment, 
merely the fear of the thoughtless mind 
that fails to take into account the new 
circumstances. 
Mr. Kellogg says that his experiences 
- during the past four years have done 
= much to make him. over from a con- 
_ vinced believer in the dominating influ- 
~ ence of heredity over environment and 
ucation into a believer in the great 
possibilities of the modifying effect of en- 
+r =e conditions. Germany’s hope, 
5 “according to Mr. Kellogg, centres in this 
fact: “The Germans have been made what 
most of them are to-day by a perverted 


and as education.” _ “There are 


med is proper education ; ii kind 
ironment that the Soria’ has come 
das the best for right in- 
human evolution.” Mr. Kel- 


‘onmental factor will work its 
a ey, but it is the in- 


2 of te a and 


the completeness of the defeat wrought 


|seeking to force it upon the rest of the 
world by force, the German people for | 


their own sake and for the sake of human 
progress will in due course bow to the 
necessity of accepting another type. 

Altogether this book is to be commended 
both as an illustration of what war means 
in the modern world even when waged 
by a nation thoroughly and efficiently 
organized for its pursuit and as a trust- 
worthy outline of Germamy’s present con- 
dition. 

From a different angle, Professor Craw- 
ford embarks upon a somewhat similar 
diagnosis of Germany’s downfall and finds 
that the present demoralization of Ger- 
many has been brought about to a large 
extent by influences that have centred in 
the Prussian state. Germany’s moral 
standards have been on the decline ever 
since she began to develop her modern 
conception of war and her vast ‘political 
ambitions. Pan-Germanism as a political 
heresy has been so completely accepted 
by Germany that it has tainted the en- 
tire national life, and Pan-Germanism is 
at once a political fallacy and a moral 
heresy. Prussian militarism is nothing 
but materialism in politics, and material- 
ism knows nothing of morality. Profes- 
sor Crawford is doubtful whether Prus- 
sianism, even with all its military ambi- 
tions and materialistic ideals, could ever 
have conquered the German mind without 
the support of the materialistic theories 
of the German universities. So strongly 
does Professor Crawford hold to this point 
that what he presents in this book under 
the guise of an analysis of Germany’s 
moral downfall might perhaps more ac- 
curately be described as a general in- 
dictment of academic materialism with 
Germany as an object-lesson. One could 
have wished that Professor Crawford had 
been at greater. pains to show that ma- 
terialism is more than an academic 
heresy, and that its incipient dangers 
are not confined to those circles of learn- 
ing where English and American together 
with German philosophers, as he charges, 
have been undermining morality and re- 
ligion by their materialistic ethics and 
metaphysics. ? 

Forceful as this piece of writing is, 
there is something about it that creates 
the suspicion that Professor Crawford is 
not only the sworn enemy of the grossly 
materialistic philosophy that has brought 
Germany to her ruin, but the antagonist 
also of all those sanctions of philosophy 
and forms of thinking that do not square 
with. the principles upon which rest the 
older dogmas of religion and philosophy 
alike. It would be a service if Profes- 
sor Crawford would define a little more 
explicitly just what he means by material- 
ism. And the suspicion which his book 
creates prompts us to remind him ,that 
scientific thinking does not necessarily 
lead to what is commonly understood as 
materialistic philosophy. Some of the 


‘most deeply spiritual of the forces that 


are to-day working to lay the new founda- 


tions of the world’s life deep in the 


things of the spirit are deriving their 
chief impulse from a Sigiinctly moderp 


| metaphysic. 
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‘Dr. Drummond’s Meditations 


PAULINE MepiratTions. By James 
Drummond, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. London: 
The Lindsey -Press. 1919.—This is a 
memorial volume to the late Dr. James 
Drummond of Manchester College, who 
for thirty-seven years was associated as 
lecturer and principal with England’s 
greatest centre of Unitarian scholarship. 
It opens appropriately with a chapter of 
“Personal Memories” by one of his 
daughters, which is followed by an affec- 
tionate tribute to “The Religious Teacher 
and Theologian” by one of his students, 
Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. The main body 
of the volume is composed of a series of 
meditations centring in the great teach- 
ings of Paul. It isa fine example of the 
power and range of.a type of thought that” 
is rapidly being superseded. His well- 
turned sentences breathe the atmosphere 
of a period far more easy-going than our 
own. The book is restful as well as in- 
spiring. It reminds us that the modern 
passion for condensation and speed is by 
no means an unmixed blessing. The book 
is of practical value to Unitarian min- 
isters. There are in all our churches men 
and women whose minds were saturated 
in childhood with orthodox teaching, and 
who are always keen to harmonize their 
early convictions with liberal principles. 
Dr. Drummond does this for them in a 
most delightful manner. All the wealth of 
his ripe scholarship is brought to bear on 
the primary Christian doctrines. His 
language is simple, and every page. 
luminous and interesting. I have seen it 
stated that the art. of proof-reading is be- 
coming extinct. In the four hundred 
pages of this volume I have noted only one 
misprint,—“wheverer,” on page 286. 

E. T. B. 


Iffusion 


THE SEVEN WHo Swept. By A. Kingsley 
Porter. Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. $1.50.—Introduced by a lengthy 
preface, the aim of which is to prove that 
illusion is more necessary to life than . 
truth itself, this play pictures the return 
to the city of Ephesus of one of the fabled 
seven sleepers, with his discovery of the 
changes which have taken place in Chris- 
tianity during his absence. There is very 
little incident. The dialogue is generally 
colorless. No particular conclusion is 
reached. The reader’s chief impression 
consists in wonder that the work was 
ever judged worthy of publication. 

India Home Rule League of 


YOUNG INDIA, America, is recommended by 


Rey. Dr. J. T. Sunderland as by far the best and most re- 
liable source of information relating to India. It should be 
in every public and private library. $1.50 a year, Ad- 
dress, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 


the monthly organ of the 


Piha WwAW SUDE-PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 


HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 
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Boys and Girls 


MARY BRADFORD 

Now some things boys are born to know, 
And some things, girls, as well. 

But what the difference is, and why, 
Is more than I can tell. 


For every boy can throw a ball 
Ags far as you can see, 

And peg a top and sail a kite, 
But can he knit? Not he! 


And every girl can knit and sew 
For dollies large and small, 

And sweep and dust and learn to bake; 
Why can’t she throw a ball? 


There’s surely a great difference, 
They’re not at all the same. 

But if they’re just born knowing things, 
How can they be to blame? 


Banks or a Baby 
ROSE BROOKS 


David and Betty, neighbors, and chums 
from babyhood, were stretched comfort- 
ably on the living-porch rug, sociably 
reading the morning paper. 

“Oh, .look, David!” said Betty, 
lively interest. “Read this.” 

“Says the government has thousands of 
hand grenades left over that they didn’t 
‘ship, and they’re going to turn them into 
banks! Let’s get one, Betty!” 

“Of course,” agreed Betty. ‘We aren’t 
ten, we’re nine. It says, if you’re under 
ten, all you have to do is earn enough to 
buy a war savings stamp and you get a 
bank.” 

“That’s easy,” said David. “Why, I 
made six cents yesterday tidying up the 
tool bench in the cellar. But u says,” he 
went on, consulting the paper, “you have 
to write and tell how you earned the 
money and hand it to the teacher when 
you go back to school in the fall.” 

“That’s easy,” said Betty. “Why, that 
wouldn’t take five minutes. We'll have to 
write the same story,” she added encour- 
agingly, “because we’ll earn money in the 
same way, won’t we?” 

“Tt’s lucky neither of us is going away 
for the summer or we'd have to earn it 
different ways,’ said David. ‘How’ll we 
begin?” 

“T know!” said Betty, with animation ; 
“and it'll be the most fun, too. Why, you 
know, David, I was down town yesterday 
with mother and we went to the fruit- 
stand, and how much do you think blue- 
berries are a quart,—just common btue- 
berries?” and Betty waved a hand at the 
fields and woods just beyond the boun- 
daries of their own back yards. 

“Why, just blueberries can’t be much,” 

said David, unimpressed, “Wive or seven 
or eight cents, I s’pose.” 

“Thirty-five!” said Betty, and watered 
with glee the electrifying effect on David. 

“Thirty-five! Come on, then, Betty! 


with 
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T’ll get pails and let’s 
some ripe already. I s’pose our mothers 
might not want to pay us full price, 
though,” he added. 

“Well, they’d pay us about twenty-six, I 
should think,’ Betty decided. ‘And we'll 
pick and pick every day, David, and sell 
them to the whole neighborhood.” 

A quart of blueberries rewarded a 
morning - of work and each mother 
promptly bought half, and two blueberry 
pies appeared in two bs bp ial he house- 
holds for supper. 

“And they’re only just beginning to 
ripen,’ said David. “Why by next week 
we'll be getting quarts a day.” 

Both mothers favored the berry-picking 
enterprise, not only for the fostering of 
the ambition to acquire souvenir banks, 
but because it gave the children some- 
thing definite to do during the summer 
days. And David and Betty seemed to 
find unbounded satisfaction in the in- 
creasing accumulation of dimes and 
nickels and pennies. 

“Let’s keep all the money in one box,” 
Betty had suggested at the start of the 
partnership. “It looks like such a lot 
when it’s all together. Ill keep the box 
one week and you keep it the next. It 
ought to be all together, I should think. 
We’re partners, aren’t we?” 

When the berry season was in full swing 
and the box was heayy with wealth, there 
came an interruption to the industry. All 
during the preceding winter, David had 
had heavy colds, and now the doctor de- 
cided that he must go to the hospital and 
have his tonsils out. David made no 
further protest than to say :— 

“We're way past the war-savings-stamp 
amount, but there are still lots of berries, 
and we wanted to earn enough for two 
stamps apiece. May I not wait till the 
berry season is over?” 

But the doctor was firm. Early next 
morning David went to the hospital in a 
taxicab, mother and father both going 
with him. 

“Never mind,” said Betty, with com- 
fort in her voice; “you'll be home again 
to-morrow, and then you”’ll have to stay 
in the house only a week,—that’s what the 
doctor said. And I’ll pick to-day and all 
the days till you can go yourself again.” 

David obeyed orders at the hospital like 
aman and by afternoon was feeling fairly 
comfortable. : 

“Seems a long day,” he commented to 
mother and the blue-uniformed nurse. “I 
s’pose’—his eyes turning to the window 
and the sweet summer day—‘“I  s’pose 
Betty’s out berrying.” 

So patient and uncomplaining was he 
that both mother and the nurse tried to 
think of something to amuse him. 

“I know,” said Miss Wilton, the pleas- 
ant nurse: “I’m going to bring Mary down 
to see you.” And presently she reappeared 
with a blanketed little bundle in her arms. 

“There, Mary! Here’s a little boy 
you’ve. never seen,” and taking off the 
blanket, Miss Wilton disclosed a pink and 
white baby, whose big blue eyes, unblink- 
ing and unafraid, stared at David. Mary 
cooed and put out two wee hands. 

“Put her on the bed,” said David, shyly. 
“T’ll not let her roll off.” 


see if there aren’t 
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So Mary sat on David’s bed and cooed 
and chuckled and made futile attempts to 
pull her white stockings off and get at 
her pink toes beneath. 

“She’s going home to-morrow,” sighed 
Miss Wilton. ‘“She’s the pet of every 
nurse in the hospital. You wouldn’t know 
her for the sick baby that came to us 
nine weeks ago. The doctor who brought 
her here just rolled her in a blanket. He 
said she hadn’t any clothes 
wrapped up in a piece of old blanket when 
he was called in. And she’s so dear and 
sweet now!” Miss Wilton stroked the 
downy head. “But we can’t keep her any 
longer. She’s cured and well, and to- 
morrow she has to go back.” 

David looked at the wee hand clutch- 
ing his finger. ‘Doesn’t her mother love 
her?” he asked in astonishment. 

“T don’t know—I suppose so,” said Miss 
Wilton, wearily; “but there are ten chil- 
dren, and they have very little, and the 
mother has no idea how to take care of 
her. She’s well now,—aren’t you, Mary ?— 
but she needs plenty of fresh milk every 
day, and I suppose it is just as likely she 
will get tea as milk at home.” 

“Why might she have tea?’ demanded 
David, amazed. 

“No money, in the first place; and her 
mother doesn’t know any better. She’s 
too busy, anyway, to take any kind of 
care of a sweet little baby,’ and Miss 
Wilton picked Mary up and snuggled her 


‘to her shoulder and wrapped the blanket 


around her. “We must go back to the 
nursery now,—we'll have some nice milk 
for a good baby to-day.” 
“But is there no way to get her away, 
where she can have care?’ asked mother. 
“No one has the right to take her away 
from her own parents, if they want her,” 
said Miss Wilton. ; 
David lay silent with his eyes turned 
to the door. He rubbed his finger thought- 
fully, the finger to which Mary’s warm 
little hand had clung. 
“Mother,” he asked, 
milk cost a quart?’ 


“how much does 


“Thirteen cents, David,’ answered 
mother, and added irreleyantly : “Just one 
of hundreds and hundreds! She is so 


cunning !” 

“Mother,” went on David, “there isn't 
any way, is there, that Betty could come 
up this afternoon? It’s important.” 

“Betty is coming,” said mother, “but it 
was to be a surprise. Her father said 
he’d drive her up when he got home. She 
should be here soon now.” 
“She will?’ exclaimed David. “Oh! 
And mother, when she comes will you go 
out in the hall a minute? I want to ask 
her something—’bout the berry business.” 

So when Betty danced in, half an hour 
later, mother strolled into the hall, leay- 
ing Betty in a chair by David’s bedside. 
She was glad they had their berry busi- 
ness to think of. She passed and repassed 
David’s room. She heard the children’s 
earnest voices. At last Betty’ Ss was jougey 
and distinct :— 

“Why, of course I want to! What aa 
I care about banks? We've got money » 
enough to last till Christmas.” 

Mother put her head inside the door. 
“May I come in now?” she asked, and be- 
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‘I presume the poor spider thought, “Dear 
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- ing assured the business conference was 
over she said to Betty :— 


“Miss Wilton, David’s nurse, brought a 
cunning baby down to see David a little 
while ago. Don’t you want-to come with 
me, and we'll find Miss Wilton and ask 
if we may go up to the nursery, so you 
may see her, too.” 

With a look at David, Betty jumped to 
her feet. “Oh, I want to see her!” she 
said. In the hall she turned back. “Just 
a minute—will you wait?’ she asked. “I 
have to ask David something.” 

In the nursery, Mary was her sweet- 
est,—flat on her back in her crib, her feet 
kicking gleefully in the air, her tiny hands 
holding fast a bottle of warm fresh milk. 

“Isn’t she a darling!’ cooed Betty, 
leaning over the crib. “She loves that 
milk, doesn’t she?” 

“Yes, she does,” agreed Miss Wilton. 

Back in David’s room, the berry busi- 
ness proposition was made to mother, 
Betty doing the talking, David giving lit- 
tle nods of approval. 

“You’re sure you’d rather, than to buy 
war sayings stamps and get your grenade 
banks that you’ve worked so hard for all 
summer?’ asked mother, seriously. “You 
don’t want to think it over?’ 

“We don’t need to think it over a min- 
ute, after we’ve seen Mary,” said Betty, 
in surprise. “Banks aren’t any fun, any- 
way, are they, David? And we earned it 
every bit ourselves! Why, it'll be like 
adopting a French orphan,—only Mary 
isn’t French, and she isn’t an orphan, and 
she’s right here at home and not across 
the ocean. Maybe we can ride down on 
our bicycles to see her sometimes, to be 
sure she’s all right. Hurry up and get 
well, David,—there are lots and lots more 
berries to pick.” 


New Suit of the Trap-Door Spider 
G. W. TUTTLE 


The pretty brown trap-door spider was 
very unhappy. Her spring house-cleaning 
was all done. She had just papered her 
home with such beautiful white wall- 
paper—paper that she had made herself. 
She had a little palace set in the ground 
on the old California mesa. First she had 
dug a nice round hole in the ground. Then 
she had lined it with her white wall- 
paper. And, last of all, she had made a 
wonderful door, with web hinges, that 
fitted perfectly. : 

Why was she unhappy? Her clothes 
were getting old and shabby. Just think 
of it,—it was a whole year since she had 
changed her clothes! Do you wonder that 
she was discontented because she did not 
have a clean, new suit to put on? © 

Then the strangest thing happened! 
Her old clothes seemed to stretch and 
Then they began to crack open. 


me, I shall soon be naked!” 

Crack! why, her old suit was just fall- 
ing off. She peeped under the old suit 
and there was the nicest, sleekest, brown 
oka suit she had ever seen—brown 
‘She 
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was delighted, for the suit was a perfect 
fit. 

Oh, how proud the trap-door spider was 
of her new suit! I suppose she said to 
every spider she met, in the spider lan- 
guage, “See my fine new suit; why, it 
just grew under my old one!” 


The Storks of Brusa 


N. TOURNEUR 


The Turks and the Hollanders have 
very few likings in common, but both 
races have a great fondness for the stork 
family. To the “terrible” Turk the stork 
is a privileged and well-nigh sacred bird, 
and, like the Dutchman, he believes that 
the stork brings good luck to the house 
on which its nest is built. Indeed, he 
calls the bird, “Friend and Brother cf 
the Osmanli,” that is, of his whole race; 
and, singularly enough, Turkish history 
tells again and again of vast flights of 
storks accompanying their armies to vyic- 
tory but never when defeat lies ahead. 
During the war against Bulgaria and her 
Allies, and recently against the British, 
it was common talk in Constantinople and 
other centres that the storks had re- 
mained at home, whereas in the victorious 
campaign against Greece in 1897 immense 
flights of them went along with the Turk- 
ish armies. 

Nowhere in all the world are such 
countless numbers of storks to be seen as 
on the plains of Asia Minor, and in par- 
ticular around Brusa, the ancient capital 
of the Osmanli after their conquest of 
Asia Minor. For miles around this pic- 
turesque and most interesting city the 
storks build their nests every year on 
nearly every dwelling, mosque, minaret, 
public bath, and carayanserai (or inn). 
Here as throughout Asia Minor it is 
firmly believed misfortune comes in dread- 
ful measure to those who destroy the 
nests in order to save the tiles from 
being broken or displaced. And the great 
birds, so charming to look at, with their 
long bills, tall slender legs, and gray and 
white feathers, loving to beat tattoos on 
the tiles of the roof with their powerful 
bills, work such hayoe that many a house- 
hold is nearly washed out of their rooms 
when it rains. 

The birds frequent the city in enormous 
numbers, gathering round the many 
fountains and rills, and calmly, slowly, 
pacing the busy streets, picking up food 
and nesting material, without showing 
fear of men, horses, or dogs—that are 
almost as numerous as themselves. They 
are familiar with the folk to an astonish- 
ing degree. Seldom do they move away, 
on one approaching them, and if they do, 
it is to stalk only a few feet off 
in a most stately manner, then stand still 
again and gaze without any alarm, bend- 
ing their heads over their backs, or fondly 
entwining their long necks with each 
other. Year after year the same familiar 
birds come back to the same dwelling 
or other building or ruin, and nest there. 
They arrive each pleasant springtime from 
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far-off Egypt, Palestine, Nubia, Abyssinia, 
and other parts of Northeast and West 
Africa, where they winter during the 
frosts of Asia Minor. Throughout West- 
ern Asia Minor it is the same. Storks 
build their nests everywhere, and the in- 
habitants welcome them. . 

Sometimes it happens that one of a 

nesting pair becomes lame in a _ wing, 
and is unable to accompany its mate in 
the yearly flight to escape the cold of 
winter. Then one of the Turkish house- 
holds in its neighborhood—usually that 
to which the nest belongs—sees to it that 
the ailing bird is kept safe from the 
jackals and all harm, and has food and 
a warm nook to sleep in. The average 
Turk, no matter of what sex or age, 
would not think of doing harm to the 
“Friend and Brother of the Osmanli.” | 
As regards the ailing bird, it has been 
observed that as often as not, when 
the other storks return, its mate finds 
it out, and both set up house again in 
the old nest, if it is yet standing. 
- On the whole, the Turk, who stands 
condemned for his atrocities against 
human life, treats dumb animals in a way 
that for kindness and forbearance puts 
Western nations to shame. 


Boy Scout Martyrs 


What pluckier boys are there in the 
world than the forty Greek Boy Scouts 
who recently defied the Turkish troops in 
possession of Aidin, a city in Greece? 
Because the Boy Scouts had aided their 
own Greek soldiers, the Turks ordered 
them out and told one of the boys to re- 
peat after them an insult to Greece and 
to Premier Venizelos. The young hero 
replied silently by coolly making a face at 
the Turks and was instantly murdered 
before the eyes of the other Scouts. The 
Turks told a second boy to insult Greece, 
and without a second’s hesitation he fol- 
lowed the example of the first boy. Then 
the Turks ordered the whole troop to in- 
sult their country, and quick as a flash 
they replied by singing fearlessly and as 
loud, as they could the national hymn of 
Greece. . The Turks murdered them on the 
spot—but they died unconquered ! 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Spb igs 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presiwent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generan Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The League is China’s Hope 


Justice from Japan will come with a society 
of nations organized for world welfare 


TALCOTT WILLIAMS 


Distinguished Editor, Publicist, and Churchman 
WASHINGTON, D.C., September 2. 


Party lines are broken on the great 
issue presented by the ratification by the 
Senate of the covenant and treaty creating 
a league of peace for all nations. I do 
not look upon it as an accident that the 
Senate is this year so evenly divided that 
no ratification can be the work of one 
party. It can be defeated by thirty-three 
votes, but neither party desires to bear 
this burden a year hence. It is already 
perfectly clear that the thirty-nine who 
signed the “round robin” against the 
treaty cannot be held together. Some of 
these signers are already in the ranks of 
those seeking joint action on some reason- 
able compromise. 

The Senate stands 
cans and forty-seven Democrats, but in 
each party there are from four to six 
Senators who are likely to vote on some 
of the issues before the Senate, when the 
treaty is taken up, with those not of their 


forty-nine Republi- 


own party. Some Democrats object to 
certain provisions of the covenant and 
treaty and will vote for amendments, 


though if these fail of a majority, it does 
not follow that they will vote against rat- 


ification. Many Republican Senators de- 
sire changes, who will yote for ratification 


rather than defeat the treaty altogether. 
This course is rendered easier because a 
majority can amend the practice of the 
Senate, while it takes two-thirds under 
the Federal Constitution to ratify. 

Changes in party lines have already 
taken place in the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, where three Senators 
broke away from the majority, voting 
against the delay which would be caused 
if Gen. Tasker Bliss and others were 
brought from Paris to testify. Senator 
McCumber, lifelong Republican, of North 
Dakota, a member of the majority of the 
Committee, voted against the Shantung 
Amendment supported by those standing 
for the treaty in its present shape. 
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These breaches in party alignment pre- 
vent strict party lines or a caucus vote. 
With defections in their own ranks, such 
leaders as oppose the treaty and desire to 
defeat it cannot at present command a 
majority to amend unless they gain some 
of the supporters of the treaty who think 
it should be amended. The reverse is 
true. The supporters of the treaty can- 
not prevent amendment without aid from 
members of the Senate majority. Such a 
situation renders all Senators particularly 
open to personal appeal and the pressure 
of public opinion. Conscientious individ- 
ual letters from those whose position gives 
them knowledge and a right to speak on 
a moral issue like a covenant of peace 
among jill nations, as clergymen and lay- 
men prominent in religious affairs, men 
or women, both have a very great influ- 
ence on Senators, and no Christian at a 
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time like this ought to neglect or forget|into China was one we negotiated some 


the deep and known value of prayer. 
The peril of the hour is that, 
nearly all churches 


of minor differences and defects all 
which can be cured by amendment after 
this League is in operation. This was 
done with the Federal Constitution. It 
can be done now. 

Let not the bloodshed and travail of 
the greatest war known be fruitless in 
bringing a new order of peace and law 
for the nations, because of lesser issues 
and distant apprehensions for our own 
people, Can man or nation afford to take 
the hand of resolution and high endeavor 
from the plough of peace, progress, and 
unity because the furrow may bring per- 
sonal risks and individual perils? 


wm 


So with the adoption, by the opponents 
of the treaty in the Senate Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, of amendments to be re- 
ported to the Senate, removing the United 
States representation from commissions 
in Europe to delimit the new boundaries 
of lands just freed by our arms, to settle 
the perplexing question of Danzig and to 


deal with issues on the Belgian and 
French boundaries, including the Saar 


Valley, because these inyolve foreign en- 
tanglement. The American people has not 


received its wealth, its power, its position 
and the blessings of victory, selfishly to 
husband these and refuse to use them in 
the world’s service. It cannot be justified 
in following the <a of the servant 
who buried his master’s talent to save it 
from loss and refused. to put it out_at 
usury to meet his master’s purpose in 
giving him a talent which the servant 
held in trust and not as his own. The 
United States has been immeasurably 
blessed in its freedom from the rigors and 
the losses of war, and this but deepens 
its responsibilities by the full measure of 
its privileges. 

Any amendment to the treaty sends it 
back to negotiation and entails a delay 
of months to come. The amendment 
which commands the most support in and 
out of the Senate is the Shantung Amend- 
ment, adopted by the Senate. Committee. 
This proposes to return directly to China 
the territory seized by Germany under 
the treaty of March 6, 1898, and taken 
from Germany by Japan when China had 
neither the force nor the purpose to, not- 
withstanding Japan’s promise that she 
would restore this territory to China, a 
promise repeated at Paris, which Japan 
now stands ready to perform. 

This summary action appeals to many 
who forget or are ignorant that spoliation 
of China by Germany is but one of a long 
series of like acts which have disgraced 
the relations of all civilized and powerful 
nations with China for the past eighty 
years. Russia and Japan on the largest 
scale, but also France and England, have 
seized Chinese territory and held it. 

The tariff of China was long ago de- 
cided by treaty, and of all these treaties 
the one most favorable to foreign imports 


while 
and their members 
believe in a league of nations and desire 
it, they will be lax or in opposition to the: 
League. now before the country, because 
of 


seventy years ago. The customs service 
of China, its lighthouses, its coast patrol, 
its mails have all been under foreign con- 
trol. Nearly every railroad concession in- 
fringes the sovereign rights of China, as 
ordinarily practised by nations over their 


territory, police, internal trade, and 
transit. This is especially true of the 
Japanese railroads in Manchuria. The 


public debt charges of China are managed 
and manipulated by foreign hands. The 
“Consortium” of bankers in which United 
States capital takes its part to raise 
money for China, and build railroads, 
faces vehement opposition from the Mili- 
tarist party in Japan, because this new 
organization can practise this control of 
railroads and revenues in Manchuria and 
Mongolia where Japan has now a prac- 
tical monopoly of the methods by which 
“economic interests’ are used to secure 
the control of the order, the resources, the 
trade, the transportation, and eyen the 
revenues of a region. 

This unjust, oppressive, and iniquitous 
system must end. The Shantane Amend- 
ment has done good by dragging it into 
the light. Its unjust existence is a per- 
petual obstacle to missions just as Eng- 
land’s opium traffic gave the practical lie 
to all the teaching and preaching of Eng- 
lish missionaries. 

England’s greatest missionary service 
was the abolition of the opium trade just 
as our return to China of $15,000,000 of 
indemnity, unjustly extorted, 
Christianity which went to the heart of 
every citizen of China. But this system 
cannot be driven out by an act of specious 
and showy ‘justice’ in changing the 
method by which a particular territory 
reaches China directly, instead of indi- 
rectly. It cannot be done by dealing with 
the “economic interests” of Japan in 
Shantung. Japan will withdraw from the 
League; China is powerless to face Japan. 

Neither the United States nor any other 
power will go to war to protect China. 
Instead, this course postpones and puts 
in jeopardy China’s only hope, a league 
of nations before whose council and court 
these evils can be brought. Exposure and 
justice; these wrongs cannot stand. 
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The mere plan, proposal, and signature 
of the covenant of peace has awakened 
the world conscience as never before. Our 
world responsibility faces our national 
confidence. Only one righteous and ef- 
fective path is before us, the ratification 
of the covenant and treaty by the Senate 
without delay, that we may be able to 
discharge our international duties, not as 
in the past two years by war but by law, 
not by a gospel of hate but by a gospel 
of justice. 

Delay means untold peril to all the 
world and to us at home in labor strikes, 


in plots, in violence, in the high cost of- 


living. Not an objection made as to the 
Monroe Doctrine, declarations of war, and 
our foreign interference but can be safe- 
guarded by expressions of opinion, inter- 
pretation, and policy which need not de- 
lay final ratification. 
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, sof interest i in ste field of international 
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+4 ” His friends here will learn with sincere 
‘sorrow of the passing away of Prof. Gas- 
ton Bonet-Maury of Paris. He died on 
Tune 20, in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age. The funeral services were held 
at the Church of the Oratoire, his friends 
and colleagues, Pastor J. Emile Roberty 
and Dean Vaucher of the Protestant Fac- 
ulty of Theology at Paris, speaking 
tributes to his honored and gracious mem- 
ory. They celebrated his devotion, so 
notable and beautiful, to the cause of re- 
ligious liberty at home and abroad. For 
- this cause his scientific studies were made, 
his numerous books written, his arduous 
journeys in Europe and America under- 
taken. To the interests of liberal Chris- 
_ tianity in France he gave himself through 
long years of service as pastor, preacher, 
author, and professor of theology. No 
; French clergyman was so well known in 
| the United States, or so much respected 
and beloved. He took a prominent part in 
f the Parliament of Religions in connection 
with the World’s Fair in Chicago, and was 
. a delegate to the Fourth Congress of the 
International Council of Religious Lib- 
; -erals in Boston, in 1907. Everywhere he 
strove for religious unity and progress. 
a At the time of the outbreak of the Great 
War he was in Germany, seeking to as- 
sure peace between the nations. The ter- 
rible struggle which followed was a great 
} sorrow to him. His patriotism kept pace 
with his international sympathy. It is 
‘ ‘good to think that he lived long enough 
to know his beloved France safe from 
invasion and new-born to social and politi- 
a cal yirtue. His death is a serious loss to 
the liberal wing of the Protestant Church 
in France and to the cause of inter- 
religious sympathy in all countries. 
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New Liserat MovEMENT IN Hurorr 


The readers of Tre CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
should have been informed of a notable 
- gathering last spring in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, in the auditorium of the Free Re- 
_ ligious Society, in which also the sessions 
‘of the Second International Congress of 
Religious Liberals was held in 1902. There 
_ were present members of the Old Cath- 
_ olics, United Liberal Jews, Liberal Prot- 
 estants, Liberal Lutherans, Remonstrants, 


Democratic Circle, Theosophical Society, 
‘Society of Pallas Athen, Religious So- 
cialists, Freemasons, and the British Fel- 
owship movement. Messages of sympathy 
ame from the Evangelistic Lutherans, 
oodbrookers, and the Order of the Star. 
The urpose of the meeting was to formu- 


some plan for greater unity between 


ous life of the people: “in the heart 
ple religious life in its liberal 
and | in all its variations shall be 
a en into « consideration.” As to practical 
the chairman pointed out the 
of the idea that a levelling 
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‘and the fellowship of the Spirit. 


Mennonites, United Protestants, Religious | 


ies working for the increasing of the | 
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was aimed at was a federation—a league 


of independent groups or persons—that 
might be joined by churches or com- 
munities. ; 


The organization has since been per-’ 


fected by the adoption of articles and 
election of officers. The aim of the new 
federation is religious unity, based, not 
on intellectual agreement or conformity in 
worship, but on oneness of moral purpose, 
The 
movement is on parallel lines with that 
of the National Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals in this country. It has already 
ereated a great stir in Holland, and is 
full of promise for the future. 


WHat Is THE Baste CHRISTIAN BELIEF? 
Rey. H. Symonds, D.D., Vicar of Christ 
Chureh Cathedral, Montreal, in the 


Modern Churchman, expounds the Brother- 
hood moyement in an article of breadth 
and insight. He quotes a Greek ecclesias- 
tical historian, who records that at a 
time when the early Church was greatly 
exercised concerning the Person of 
Christ, the whole city was in a ferment 
about it; it was a vital matter to the 
people, and one could not enter the bar- 
bers’ shops without hearing it debated. 
What is discussed in the barbers’ shops 
to-day? Capital and labor, prohibition 
and socialism. “If theology and religion 
are to be vital to-day, they must have to 
do with these vital issues,’ is Dr. 
Symonds’s inference. 

Theology, then, must relate itself to the 
great social problems of our time, and 
must prove its possession of their ultimate 
and permanent solution. And the theology 
which the writer defines as the funda- 
mental basis of Christianity is simply the 
threefold doctrine of the Brotherhood 
movement—the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and the common- 
wealth of God. 

This is how he deals with the first 
point. “What is the fundamentally Chris- 
tian idea of God? The obvious answer to 
this question is, His Fatherhood. And 
yet, has any church ever with clear inten- 
tion and fixed purpose drawn out its 
theology from this source? The concep- 
tion of Fatherhood seems to be not merely 
thrust into the background, but absolutely 
negatived by—to instance one dogma— 
what is called the orthodox doctrine of 
the Atonement. ... It is true that the 
creeds begin with the profession of faith 
in God the Father, but when we bring 
both the theology and the practice of the 
times to the test of this profession, we 
find how little influence the conception of 
Fatherhood had upqn them.” 


So of the second doctrine. “The 
brotherhood of man has furnished the 


theme of many excellent sermons, but it 
has been almost entirely a mere sentiment 
arousing pleasing questions in the breasts 
of the hearers. Slavery, serfdom, and a 
cold-blooded wage-system have flourished 
in Christian countries. Slums and starya- 
tion and child-labor, the notion of all 
workingmen as ‘hands,’ a distribution of 


‘property quite incompatible with a living 


belief in brotherhood, haye been endured 
by churches and chureh people with an 
|astounding equanimity. Unless our the- 


‘ology can be squarely based upon these 
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twin foundation-stones of Christ’s teach- 
ing, theology will not recover its hold 
upon men of good-will, and we shall con- 
tinue to look in vain for the long-expected 
revival of religion. 

“A fundamental idea in the mind of 
Jesus,” Dr. Symonds continues, “was that 
of the kingdom of God. But, owing to 
causes familiar to most of us, this con- 
ception was soon thrust into the back- 
ground, then later on misrepresented, and 


is only now beginning to recover its 
proper place in our thought.” He goes 


on, however, to point out that the word 
“kingdom,” the use of which was natural 
in the time of Christ, hardly conveys the 
right idea to-day. “The commonwealth 
of God” is a better term. So “the Father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 
commonwealth of God, revealed by and ‘in 
Jesus Christ, and progressively realized 
through the continuous operation of the 
Holy Ghost, would seem to be the funda- 
mentally Christian theology, which might 
become vital because vitally related to 
the individual, social, economic, and po- 
litical ideals of to-day.” 

This theology, the doctor argues, does 
relate itself to the problems of the pres- 
ent. It sanctions our endeavors toward 
the extension and perfection of democracy, 
a better relationship between employers 
and employed than that. expressed solely 
in terms of wages, and all our efforts 
toward better education, public health, 
and housing. It is adapted to unify not 
only the churches, but also the varied 
activities of life, to bind together all who 
are seeking both their own highest spiri- 
tual life and the welfare of mankind. 

The recent death of Rey. John Me- 
Dowell, at the age of seventy-one, in Eng: . 
land, recalls the fact that after serving 
as pastor of Unitarian churches in Great 
Britain and Australia he became minister 
of the Parker Memorial in Boston. He 
soon resigned this charge and returned 


to ngland. He was a eultivated, 
amiable, and worthy man, highly es- 


teemed by all who knew him. 


Out for the World 


EDWARD MORGAN 
Though the profiteer is as hard to find 
in the flesh as the word is in the pre- 
war dictionary, he must be eliminated. 


‘No matter what his place or calling may 


be, he is a menace to the public welfare, 
a persona ingrata, a hindrance to the 
forward move. For he challenges the 
moral position. He is out for himself, 
and the ery to-day is for men who will go 
out for God and the world. The world 
must be rebuilt, physically, socially, mor- 
ally, spiritually. The laborer must work 
on it, the manager control it, the or- 
ganizer scheme for it, the architect design 
it, the draughtsman draw plans of it, the 
engineer build perfect machinery for it, 
the artist and the poet and the musician 
image it and sing of it, and the minister 
and the priest pray for it. Every one 
must devote and consecrate all that he 
has and is to its service. Who can tell? 
We may be helping to fashion that most 
wonderful city, that most glorious king- 
dom, the New Jerusalem, whose builder 
and maker is God. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
Who is my Neighbor? 


All are needed by each one: 
Nothing is good or fair alone. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Sunday 


One of his hearers, learned in the law, 
asked Jesus, “Who is my neighbor?” And 
Jesus answered: “A certain man went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell 
among thieves; who stripped him of his 
raiment, and wounded him, and left him 
half dead. And there came down a cer- 
tain priest that way; and when he saw 
him, he passed by on the other side. And 
a Levite passing by did the same. But a 
certain Samaritan, as he passed, saw him 
and pitied him. And bound up his 
wounds, and set him on his own beast, 
and brought him to an inn. And on the 
morrow, when the Samaritan departed, he 
gave twopence to the host, saying, ‘Care 
for him, and when I return this way I 
will further pay thee.’ Which one, now,” 
asked Jesus, “was neighbor to him who 
had fallen among thieves?’ And the 
learned hearer answered, “He _ that 
showed mercy unto him.” Then Jesus 
responded, “Go thou and do likewise.’— 
Luke «x. 30-87. 


Who is thy neighbor? He whom thou 
Hast power to aid or bless; 
Whose aching heart or burning brow 
Thy ‘soothing hand may press. 
—wW. B. O. Peabody. 


Monday 


Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy.—Matt. v. 7. 


The earth is a vast neighborhood—not 
an orderly neighborhood, to be sure, nor 
free from much that is wrong, but still 
a neighborhood. Our hope lies in the 
growth of imagination which helps man 
to put himself in place of his fellow, of 
whatever race, sit where he sits, feel as he 
feels, and know his life... . Who is my 
neighbor? Every man, and most of all the 
man who needs me; every man with whom 
we have dealings—the man with whom 
we dine, equally with the man who drives 
our cab; the man who begs from us in the 
street, to whom, it may be, for the sake 
of brotherhood, we must refuse to give 
what he asks. Some men need a word of 
good cheer—that word so often on the lips 
of Jesus—more than they need silver or 
gold. With all and each with whom we 
come in contact there is the chance of 
doing the part of a neighbor, if in no 
other way than by speaking truly, acting 
justly, loving mercy, and thinking kindly. 
—Joseph Fort Newton. 


Tuesday 


Search me, O God, and know my heart. 
—Ps. cervix. 23. 


My MeEprAtTor 
None betwixt God and me? 
Behold, my neighbor, thee 
Unto His lofty throne 
He makes my stepping-stone. 


—John Banister Tabb. 
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Wednesday 
They helped every one his neighbor; 
and every one said to his brother, Be of 
good courage.—Isa. ali. 6. 


Neighborship does not mean all mis- 
fortune and need on one side and all 
power to help on the other. Good neigh- 
borship is a matter of eager reciprocation 
—everybody with power and interest to 
give and help, and everybody with need 
and willingness to receive and be helped. 
Such is the normal relationship of effect- 
ual human living. 

For you cannot really have a man until 
you have a neighbor. All that makes 
a man better, than a stock or stone, or 
a lower brute, lies in his development of 
these qualities which reciprocal relations 
involve. The “sociability” of life begins, 
of course, in lower animals. But what 
makes a man more than a brute lies in the 
refinement, enrichment, and consecration 
of those reciprocal relations; the realiza- 
tion that the fulness of life lies in shared 
life—in sympathy, love, and generous com- 
radeship. ... 

To the measure in which your neigh- 
bor’s life, his welfare, his happiness and 
interest and progressiveness of being, are 
gathered into the realization of your own, 
to that degree you realize the meaning 
and capacity of your human being—you 
discover the secret of being a man; you 
enter into the deep mystery of God— 
which is the most supremely human 
realization that the soul of man can at- 
tain unto.—George H. Badger. 


Thursday 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self—Matt. waxii. 39. 


This is the law and the prophets: To 
love the Best with all the heart, and to 
love our neighbor as equally entitled to 
the Best and as equally entitled to all the 
means and paths that lead in that direc. 
tion — Charles Gordon Ames. 


Friday 
Of his kingdom there shall be no end.— 
Luke i. 33. 
I said it on the meadow path, 
I say it on the mountain stairs, 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those that every mortal shares. 
The grass is softer to my tread, 
For rest it yields unnumbered feet; 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red, 
Because she makes the whole world 
sweet. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
Saturday 
Wherefore comfort yourselves together, 
and edify one another® even as also ye do. 
—1 Thess. v. 11. 


What is meant by “our neighbor’ we 
cannot doubt: it is every one with whom 
we are brought into contact; he or she 
whomsoever it be whom we have any 
means of helping —Dean Stanley. 


Let us see that whenever we have failed 
to be loving we have also failed to be 
wise; that whenever we have been blind 
to our neighbors’ interests we have also 
been blind to our own, whenever we have 
hurt others we have hurt ourselves much 
more.—Charles Kingsley. 
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Referendum on Sermon Subjects 


W. A. VROOMAN 


The choice of suitable sermon subjects 
and of attractive titles for them often 
gives a minister much perplexity. Every 
week he must face the problem of what is 
most suitable and most interesting to his 


congregation. A series of unfortunate 
choices is often disastrous to the at- 
tendance. : 


Recently I made an interesting experi- 


ment. To twenty-five members of my 
congregation I sent a list of sixty subjects 
suitable for sermons. Almost every class 
of subject usually discussed in the pulpit 
and various styles of titles were included. 


I asked the people to mark the fifteen 


subjects they regarded as the most suit- 
able and interesting for our congregation. 
Replies were received from twenty per- 
sons giving a vote well distributed over 
the entire list. I will give below the titles 
of the twelve receiving the most votes and 
of the twelve receiving the fewest votes. 
Why does the first list receive one hundred 
and ten votes and the other only fourteen 
votes? 

(The number after each indicates the 
votes the subject received. ) 


a 
Making the Most of Life. (10) 


The Historical Jesus and the Orthodox ‘ 


Christ. (10) 

The Belief in Immortality. (10) 

Emerson—the Seer of Liberal Christian- 
LY. (lO) 

The Art of Happiness. (9) 

The Spiritual Life and How to Enjoy 
It. (9) ; 

Modern Improvements Needed in Wil- 
mington. (9) 

The Soviet Republic and Democracy. (8) 

What is Social Justice? (9) 

Socialism and the Present Social Un- 
rest. (9) 

Who are the Workers of the World? or 
The Origin of Capital. (9) 

The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent. (8) 


. II 
The Novelette of Jonah and the Whale. (0) 
Helping God without Money. (0) ’ 
Jesus and Paul. (0) 
The Basic Condition of Happiness. 
The Service of God and Man. (1) 


(0) 


Conversion, the Beginning of the Chris- ) 


tian Life. (1) 
The Ethics of Jesus and Modern Life. (2) 
Vicarious Lives and their Sacrifices for 
Mankind. (1) 
Why Smith Should Attend Church. (1) 
The Religion and Morals of the Old 
Testament. (2) ; 
Evolution and the Fall of Man. (3) 
Christ as a Healing Power. (3) 


It may be that what the people want 
is not good evidence of what they need, 
but under’ present conditions they are 
likely to be the best judges. An essential 
condition of progress is to fill the empty 
pews of our churches, and I should like 
those who have been most successful in 
this during recent years to give the rest 
of us the benefit of their experience and 
methods. ; 


- 


e 
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Tue WaysiIpe PutpitT 


The only faith that 
holds its color in 
all weathers is 
woven of the strong 
threads of conviction. 


Honors for General Pershing 


J. A. STEWART 


The story goes that General Pershing, 


-- who is now on the sea, homeward bound, 


was astonished last spring to receive from 
a New York vaudeville manager “a five- 
figure offer’ to deliver short daily war- 
talks in the vaudeville houses throughout 
America. 

The General paid no attention to this 
eablegram. A fortnight passed. Then the 
eager vaudeville manager called again,— 

“Have you entertained my proposition?” 

To which General Pershing flashed 
back,— 

“No; your proposition has entertained 
me.” 

Since General Pershing, has become a 


‘world figure in the Great War, and a 


prominent representative of the United 

States abroad, all sorts of attentions and 

honors have been heaped upon him. 
These began with his arrival on the 


- other side. in June, 1917, where he was 


hailed as the chief bearer of high en- 
couragement and hope to the struggling 
Allies who had been suffering and giving 
their all for three years in the grim con- 
flict between democracy and autocracy on 
the battlefields of Europe. | 

With a warm hand-clasp, King George 
welcomed the American leader at Buck- 
ingham Palace, declaring that the dream 
of his life “to see the two great English- 
speaking nations more closely united” had 
been realized; and many brilliant public 
functions were given in Pershing’s honor. 

In France, Pershing’s arrival was the 
signal for a great patriotic demonstration, 
and he was made to feel that in greeting 
him, the gallant French people were 
saluting “the United States of America, 
now united with the United States of 
Europe.” ; 3 

General Pershing was immediately hon- 
ored in France by the confidence of his 
men as well as by that of the other mem- 
bers of the War Council in which he be- 
came an important factor. 

_ An incident is related which shows how 
highly he was esteemed by the Marshal 
of France, Joffre, the hero of the first 
battle of the Marne. 

Fhis great Frenchman conducted Gen- 
eral Pershing to the sacred shrine of mili- 
tary France—the tomb of Napoleon in 
the Hotel des Invalides, Paris. They 
entered the crypt. Here the governor 
of the Hotel des Invalides, holding 
up the sword and the Grand Cross of 


the Legion of Honor which had been 
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worn by Napoleon, kissed the hilt of the 
treasured relic. He then handed it to 
General Pershing, who held, it at salute 
for a moment and then he too kissed the 
hilt. This signal honor, we are told, had 
never before been bestowed upon any one. 
When the American Expeditionary 
Forces under command of General Persh- 
ing began to make their presence felt on 
the battlefields at Chaiteau-Thierry and 
elsewhere, the enemies of democracy had 
tangible proof that America was not only 
in the war, but in the war to win. Their 
achievements received prompt recognition 
by the bestowal upon General Pershing by 
King George of one of the greatest of 
British honors, the Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Bath, and by the President 
of France of the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. Since the war has 
eeased, the recognition of America’s great 
part has been shown by the bestowal of 
many honors upon General Pershing and 
other prominent factors in the well- 
earned victory. The honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred on him by 
Oxford University, England, and by vari- 
ous leading institutions of both France 
and England. Among these was the 
ancient University of St. Andrew’s, the 
oldest in Scotland, which at the same time 
chose Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig as 
Lord Provost. 
_ The climax of honors has come with 
the various Victory celebrations. In Paris 
and in London, General Pershing has 
shared with other eminent war leaders 
the praises and salutations of grateful 
people and heads of nations. Among the 
concrete symbols of the honor accorded 
to him and through him to the American 


fighters and the American people is 
that splendid sword of honor, the 
gift of the city of London. This sym- 


bolic weapon is gold-mounted and is a 
handsome reproduction of the American 
Army pattern. .The gold hilt bears on one 
side the figure of Liberty, on the other, 
Britannia. On the upper gold band are 
engraved the Arms of the City of London 
and of the United States; the American 
flag; the Union Jack; and General 
Pershing’s monogram in diamonds and 
rubies. On the lower- gold band appear 
the rose, shamrock, and thistle of the 
United Kingdom, and the decoration of a 
Knight of the Order of the Bath. 

In addition to this magnificent souvenir, 
General Pershing received “the freedom 
of the city,’ and was acclaimed and féted 
as a hero everywhere. 

It was chiefly as the representative of 
the United States that General Pershing 
was so highly honored. It is as the tried 
and trusted leader of the first American 
army ever in the field in Hurope, as the 
beloved commander of millions of Ameri- 
can champions of democracy, as well as 
for his sterling qualities of head and 
heart, that the American people honor 
General Pershing on his return to the 
United States. Over two years’ service 
in a post of tremendous responsibility 
have shown the value of his work and 
worth. American cities have already 
named streets and avenues for him; new 
towns take his honored name; and an 
association has been formed to establish 
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a “Pershing Highway” extending from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Coast through 
cities and towns where the principal 
events in the life of General Pershing 
occurred. These include San Francisco, 
where he had headquarters for some time; 
Cheyenne, Wyo., where he won his bride; 
Laclede, Mo., where he was born. 

In honoring General Pershing, America 
honors him as an excellent representative 
of the best Americanism, and because it 
is generally felt that in him the United 
States sent abroad a worthy upholder of 
its best traditions. When he reaches his 
native land, within a few days, he will 
learn by the demonstrations on every 
hand of the love of his compatriots, not 
because they like war, but because when 
conquer they must, they rejoice in a mas- 
ter of the military craft. 
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Daylight-Saving: A Manufacturer’s 
View 
FREDERICK METCALF 


The city of Cleveland’s business firms 
abandoned the new “daylight-saving” 
time, and set the clocks back to the winter 
schedule, in early June. If they had not 
done so, industrial plants operating on 
the usual schedule would already have 
been at work half an hour at sunrise six 
days in the week and would haye shut down 
two hours before sunset five days in the 
week, and an hour and a half before 
meridian noon on Saturday. By the goy- 
ernment clocks, beginning September 20, 
the sun rises and sets at 7.30 o’clock. Just 
how advocates of the daylight-saving law 
figure out that this condition saves day- 
light has. never been made clear. Night 
mists are not burned away until the sun is 
well up. The smoke of households pre- 
paring breakfast, and that of factories 
getting up steam for the day, hang low 
over everything. It is not as light at sun- 
rise as at sunset. 

The working-day is divided into two 
equal periods, and it has been the custom 
to begin the lunch period at noon instead 
of dividing it. This has resulted_in ar- 
riving at work a half-hour or more later 
in the morning than would otherwise have 
been the case and leaving at night a half- 
hour or more later. In Cleveland, where 
Winter standard time half an hour 
ahead of the sun, it has resulted in an 
even split of the solar day. People have 
been getting to work exactly as many 
minutes from sunrise as they have been 
leaving it from sunset. People who want 
to change this arrangement should pro- 
duce real argument and show figures in 
support of their case. . : 

The truth would appear to be that day- 
light-saving is less objectionable in some 
localities. than in others. In Boston, well 
to the east of the standard meridian, it 
upsets things very little, and a good many 
people who are not on intimate terms with 
the sunrise ordinarily do not mind get- 
ting up an hour earlier than formerly, 
and much enjoy getting out an hour 
earlier in the afternoon. In talking about 
increased efficiency of daylight work, say- 
ing of light bills, and that sort of thing, 
however, statesmen and editorial writers, 
golf “fans,” and summer commuters, are 
letting their personal convenience color 
their judgment. They would find it irk- 
some to bring forward any actual facts 
about increased efficiency or decreased 
light bills that favored their case. 

To push the clock ahead an hour makes 
the day darker in the morning and lighter 
in the evening, but it does not save day- 
light. The people of Cleveland, Akron, 
Youngstown,—all the great industrial belt 
of the Western Reserve,—tried the new 
time for a month or more, and then each- 
city—on its own hook, and without wait- 
ing for Congress to act—set the clocks 
back again. 

One 1eason was increased lighting bills. 
In one small shop where the writer spends 
most of his time, the lighting bill for May, 
1919, was more than five times as much 
as in May, 1918, the change in the clock 
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forming the only explanation, as other 
conditions, unless perhaps the weather, 
were identical. 

The principal reason, however, was that 
people did not like to get up in the dark, 
and missed their regular rest. After a 
hot. day, houses do not cool off until well 
into the night, and people couldn’t get to 
sleep at the usual hour. The mothers 
couldn’t get the youngsters to bed in the 
daylight or get them up in the dark, and 
worried about what would happen in late 
October, when, with the sun on winter 
schedule, the new time would still be in 
effect, and the children would have to he 
started off on their way to school long 
before daylight. The suburbanite stum- 
bled across the dark field on his way to 
the trolley tracks, and swung a lantern 
to signal the car to stop, leaving his cow 
unmilked. The call that went up for the 
return to the old time was so clear and 
emphatic and well-nigh unanimous that 
there was no real opposition. It was hard 
on the banks and business houses to have 
the mails for the Hast close in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, and a nuisance to 
everybody to have the railroad clocks out 


of tune with the community, but the 
banks and _ ticket-offices and freight- 


houses shifted back to the old hours with 
the rest of the community. The descend- 
ants of the Boston men who threw the 
tea overboard ought to be able to under- 
stand the attitude of the people of Cleye- 
land, who refuse to let the President of 
the United States’ say when they shall 
go to work or open the- schoolhouses. 
The argument that the thing worked 
well in Europe is most easily punctured 
by a glance at a map. London is in sub- 
stantially the same latitude as Winnipeg; 
San Francisco as Algiers, Africa. An 


east and west line drawn through Pitts-. 


burgh cuts Southern Spain and Greece, 
and all the rest of Europe lies north of it. 
Cincinnati lies one-third the way from the 
tropic line to the Arctic Circle, Berlin two- 
thirds the way. Every child knows that 
the farther north one goes the longer are 
the summer days and the winter nights, 
and that summer working-hours that 
might perfectly well suit Glasgow would 
be ridiculous in Pittsburgh. The sun is 
well up in the heavens in Berlin, on a 
June morning, at an hour by the clock 
when dawn has not begun to break in 
Detroit. There used to be a popular joke 
about the man who turned up his trousers 
on Beacon Street when it rained in Lon- 
don, but it is no joke when people are 
ordered to work and children to school 
when it is still dark, because the sun 
shines in London. 

The first accusation brought against 
King George by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was abuse of the veto power: 
“He has refused to assent to laws the 
most wholesome and necessary for the 
public good.” But Mr. Wilson goes one 
step farther. He is not seeking to prevent 
a change, but to compel a change. The 
daylight-saving law is on the statute 
books on false pretences, demanded and 
granted hastily and with little considera- 
tion as a war emergency measure, and it 
never went into effect until after the war 
was over. ‘To compel a two-thirds vote 
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of both, houses of Congress, a practical 
impossibility under present conditions — 
against administration influence, in order 
to effect -its repeal would appear to be 
an abuse of the veto power quite as seri- 
ous aS any charged against King 
George. III. 


It Is His When He Does It 


Every man’s knowledge comes under this in- 
fallible test 


Ci8. Ce 


It is not so much the case that men 
do great.things because they themselves 
are great, as it is that they become great, 
because they do great things. There is 
nothing fanciful in that way of stating 
the matter. If you have watched ecare- 
fully, you must have observed young men 
and young women who have suddenly 
blossomed into abundant efficiency like a 
plant under the magic touch of warm rain. 
For the first time they receive training 
under the discipline of an imperial pur- 
pose. 

One grows to the proportions and to 
the quality of the service to which one 
consecrates one’s self. Many lives, it is’ 
true, are only possibilities, unfulfilled 
promises; seeds that have never germi- 
nated; talents wrapped in a napkin and 
never taken out to the market of adven- 
turous inyestment. We become. by the 
pursuit of the highway of action. There 
is tremendous waste of human matérial- 
in precipitately determining what one is 
for, what it was that God had in mind 
in giving one the opportunity to live! 
If one could determine what one is here 
for, by the knowledge finally acquired at 
the end of the journey, it would prove an 
immense economy. 3ut however many 
may be men’s blundering decisions, there 
is a particular niche of service to which 
each one is foreordained. We haye such 
confidence in the minute accuracy of 
God’s administrative knowledge as to be- 
lieve that it extends to every detail, and 
that if we could investigate with some- 
thing of the- precision of chemical analysis, 
we should be able to discover, in the in- 
sredients of which we are severally com- 
posed, unmistakable indications of what 
we have been divinely fitted for. 
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Bhwe Tas lay it down as fundamental 
hat the best part of every man’s educa- 
-in every respect comes from his own 
activities. It is not something which ac- 
crues to him from the school, the college, 
the technical institute, the seminary, or 
any other educational institution so-called. 
A person is first his own teacher. He 
teaches himself by what he does,—by 
what he does intellectually, artistically, 
morally, and religiously. Any theory that 


he learns at school is. not his own till he 


has done it. It must be incorporated into 
his system by his own action. Every man 
who. does the’ best he knows is a candi- 
date for divine guidance. Much failure 
is due to an old disposition to suspect 
the immensity of human _ possibilities. 


People would be different in a number of 


= 
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particulars if they had as much respect 
for themselves as they have good grounds 
for believing that God has for them. Ac- 
tivity is full of self-disclosure. It uncoy- 
ers undreamed assets. It marshals dor- 
mant energies and organizes them into a 
compact body of efficiency. There are les- 
sons that can be learned in the study and 
eloset, but consummate wisdom is to be 
achieved only by going from the study 
and the closet into the great open field 


of events, and by taking a graduate 
course in actively thrusting ourselves 
forward. We are worth a great deal be- 
cause our heredity is from God, our 
Father. 


It has been said that the Greek word 
for man (anthropos) means “the upward- 
looking one” as distinguished from the 
brute who goes on all fours with his nose 
to the ground. The first gift bestowed 
upon man was employment. In the Gar- 
den man first accepted work gratefully, 
but afterward perspired grudgingly. God 
purposed work as an essential element for 
human upbuilding, completion, and enjoy- 
ment. 


Rev. William H. Pierson, D.D. 


Dr. Pierson, who died at his home in 
‘Somerville, Mass., on August 7, was’ the 
son of David and Elizabeth (Cutts) Pier- 
son, and was born in Newburyport, 
Mass., January 12, 1889. He was gradu- 

ated from Bowdoin College in 1864, and 
then took his theological course at Prince- 
ton. He served two Trinitarian Congre- 
gational churches in Massachusetts: the 
South Church, Ipswich, and the Winter 
Hill Church, Somerville. In 1881 he be- 
came a Unitarian, going to the First Par- 
ish, Fitchburg. In 1891 he went to the 
First Church in Somerville, serving till 
_his retirement in 1909. His honorary de- 
gree was given by Bowdoin. His first 
wife was Miss Annie L. Bailey of New- 
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buryport, by whom he had a daughter, 
Ruth (Mrs. Frederic Gill), and a son 
who died in infaney. His second wife, 
who was Miss Caroline Harding of Som- 
eryille, survives him. 

A master of rhetoric, he was an inspir- 
ing preacher. <A real lover of good and 
great literature, his naturally fine percep- 
tions were cultivated by very wide read- 
ing. Rather shy, and neyer “hail fellow, 
well met,’ his sincere kindliness and 
geniality soon won the honor and the love 
of his parishioners. He lived a bright 
and joyous life, and aided others to do 


so. Called upon in his latest years to bear 
a great sorrow, the strength and the 


beauty of his character were never more 
evident than then. F. G. 


Contributions for Pensions 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
desires to acknowledge the following con- 
tributions received during the fiscal year 
May 1, 1918, to April 30, 1919 :— 


Pisinfield, N.J....... . spetemeercene 21 $59.30 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Northside........... 30.00 
Sherborn, Mass... . . . sigan eferee s)< 5.00 
Jackson, Mich.......secccrcensseees 10.00 
Honiton, Me........ .spemeoees seca + 5.00 
Brookfield, Mass... ... sis sees «ms biee; 6.00 
Rochester, ie Ce a 25.00 
Milton, Mass........«semeewas des ees 551.50 
St. Louis, Mo., Messiali, aoe. 6 «> 163.45 
Houston, Tex.....:.- «sme es nes 5.00 
@linton; Mags:.... . . < gaieieeivisiete stots 16.65 
West Newton, Mass. . . Samseeeemters suis « « 50.00 
Wollaston; Mass... ... cpemeneleiuns + 45.00 
Salem, Mass., First Church.......... 85.00 
Baraboo, Wis... .... + eeeseesceesses 15.00 
Aun Arbor, Mich. ... . . sjemeisiemcteles = o« 20.00 
Petersham, Mass.. . 90.00 
Erartcord, Conn... . .. « «eee Gia sieiars 31.60 
Walpole; N.H:.... ... . < staminemeretenetate sits 11.46 
Chelsngford,, Mass... . :dcumeiisietee Makes « 5.00 
Providence, R.1., First een gant 354.30 
Montreal, Canada... .. semiies cies pac se 50.00 
New! Kork, All. Souls. ggg > sm ene se 150.00 
Partamouth, NiH.... . gees sens 50.00 
Boston, Mass., Arlington Street...... 200.00 
Lthaca, N.Y........ .'. Saeeeenee weed ole 5.00 
gts Tee eS ee 15.00 
Wall River; Mass... . . emmetsemics s >» 78.51 
Vineyard Haven, Mass...........+.. 5.00 
Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel........ 75.00 
Geneva, lll... .:. ... . . seein es ew 5.00 
Wisnateiair, N.J....- . . Sopeeeemeteeanees oer 25.00 
Seattle, Wash... :... . - <ammemaniteiai e's 10.00 
West. Koxbury, Mass. ..tupesaacse ss oye 10.00 
Barneveld, N.Y... ... «spasms. +> 2.65 
Fairhaven, Mass 35.00 
Berpardstonu; Mass... . tease wen <5 << 10.00 
Je Sects he Steen ON ene on Be es 10.00 
Charleston, S8.C.. eS sys, 10.00 
Hingham, Mass., Virst “Church | ne 25.00 
Chestnut Hill, Mass.......... pea eee o's ks 50.00 
Roslindale, Mass... .. «Wpyeepetetiapees= 10.00 
Woukercs, N.Y... 2 «+ + sees acale « 15.00 
Staton, Mass........ -qamemipies outa « 20.00 
Mibwaulee,. Wis... .. / same a rte ote : 25.00 
Pomona, Calif........+cseeccesseeen 6.50 
Bridgewater, Mass: . .). Qaeeienenamenel eters ce 25.00 
Sudbury, Mass... ... . <Siateimlers tse ote)» 2.00 
Westboro, Mass... ... «. . meneame sealers s 8.20 
Boston, Mass., Second Church....... 200.00 
Cleveland, ORiO.... . . «eee so 100.00 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Fourth Church...... 5.00 
Nantucket, Mass ois 6 0 oleh. 5. » 10.00 
Newport, Rils. s.< ++ > | ema oe 10.00 
Newton Centre, Mass.............-. 20.00 
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Philadelphia, Pa., First Church...... 100.00 
Ginaha, Nei... <s..\ a2 ackeate cee tes ae Ped 3.00) 
mcaianina Zoo, MICK... -tacectate acest « © 58.00 
AMinecon, MASK... ogee Meetcr cai. 25.00 
New Bedford, Mass., North Church... 5.00 
epiaineter, Mass’ . « doutobementreicy sais 15.00 
Sherborn, Mass... 5.00 
Stow, Mass. . 26.00 
Bolton, Mass 5.25 
Billerica, Mass: .. 5. ce santartanietes ss < 44.37 
Whitman, Mass... ... dss. sta piamarester es whe 6 6.45 

TPOURT oe alate.» vlere ular nee mieramioe 3 $3,161.19 
[THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH] 


Announcements 


Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of Meadville 
Theological School will preach in the 
First Unitarian Church, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass., Sunday, September 7. 

Rey. Paul 8. Phalen of Augusta, Me., 
will preach at the morning service, 10.45 
o'clock, Sunday, September 7, at the Uni- 
tarian Church, Bar Harbor, Me. 


Parish News Letters 


Scemmer Services in Maine 


Prospect Harsor, Mre.—Union Church, 


Rey. William §8. Nichols in charge: The 
services in this Hastern Maine meeting- 


house have been held through the summer 
with increasing interest. One Sunday, 
Rey. Frank L. Phalen preached; his son, 
Rey. Paul 8S. Phalen, filled the pulpit on 
August 24, when Mr. Nichols officiated at 
Bar Harbor. The congregations. average 
sixty persons. The church sociable, or 
community gathering, in the town hall on 
the evening of August 18 was notable for 
the fine singing and the various addresses 
made by members of the summer colony. 


Personals 


Rey. Horatio Edward Latham of North 
Attleboro, Mass., is preaching this sum- 
mer at the regular Sunday afternoon 
services in the Union Chapel of Falmouth 
Heights, Mass. Mr. Latham has also 
been elected one of the trustees of the 
Union Chapel. 


Rey. George H. Reed of the Fairhaven 
Unitarian Church, occupied the pulpit of 
the Nantucket Unitarian Church one Sun- 
day in August, and spoke at the August 
meeting of the Women’s Alliance on “The 
Religion of Robert Louis Stevenson.” Sey- 
eral poems from Stevenson’s ‘“Child’s 
Garden of Verses” were beautifully sung 
by Mrs. Reed. Mrs. Clara T. Guild of 
the Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., 
will speak at the September Alliance. 
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An apple a day keeps the doctor away, 
but you have to have rattling good aim !— 
Columbia Jester. 


“Mamma,” complained a little girl, re- 
cently, ‘teacher won’t let me sing any 
more, and I’m the fastest singer in the 
school, too!”’—London Blighty. 


Hostess: “Now, everybody, you'll have 
to drink your champagne out of Burgundy 
glasses, and the caviar hasn’t come, but 
I know you don’t mind roughing it.”—Life. 


“Why all the smile, Jones?” “Forgot 
what the wife told me to get down town.” 
“Well, call her up.” “I did, but she 
forgot what she told me not to forget.”’— 
Penn State Froth. 


The Pastor: “So God has sent you two 
more little brothers, Dolly?’ Dolly 
(brightly): ‘Yes, and he knows where 
the money’s coming from. I heard daddy 
say so.”—Tit-Bits. 


Visitor: “You've left something out of 
this bill, Mrs. Smith.’ Seaside Landlady: 
“Ohi swhat is that?’ sVisitor> “Yow 
haven’t charged us for last week’s fine 
weather.’—The Passing Show. 


Phyllis, aged ten, was spending a few 
days with her family at a hotel. Watch- 
ing her father’s financial transactions 
with the waiter after each meal, one day 
she whispered to her mother, “Mother, 
they let you make your own change here, 
don’t they?” B. 


The young lady visiting in the country 
came in late one afternoon. “Where in 
the world have you been?” asked her 
aunt. “In the hammock all afternoon,” 
she responded, “with my beloved Robert 
Browning.” The aunt eyed her sternly. 
Then she said: “If I hear of any more 
such scandalous proceedings I shall cer- 
tainly write to your mother.”’—Fitchburg 
Sentinel. 


During an epidemic in a small Southern 
town every infected house was put under 
quarantine. After the disease had been 
checked, an old Negress protested vigor- 
ously when the health officers started to 
take down the sign on her house. “Why, 
Auntie,” exclaimed the officer, “why don’t 
you want me to take it down?” “Well, 
sah,’ she answered, “dey ain’ be’n a bill- 
collectah neah dis house sence dat sign 
went up. You-all let it alone !’—Huarper’s. 


A doctor came up to a patient in a luna- 
tic asylum, slapped him on the back, and 
said: “Well, old man, you're all right. 
You can run along and write your folk 
that you'll be back home in two weeks as 
good as new.” The patient went off gayly 
to write his letter. He had it finished 
and sealed, but as he was about to affix 
the stamp the latter slipped through his 
fingers to the floor, alighted on the back of 
a cockroach that was passing, and stuck. 
The patient hadn’t seen the cockroach. 
What he did see was his escaped postage- 
stamp zigzagging aimlessly across the 
floor, and following a crooked trail up 
the wall and across the ceiling. In de- 
pressed silence he tore up the letter that 
he had just written and dropped the 
pieces on the floor. “Two weeks!” he 
said. “I won’t be out of here in three 
years.”—Tit-Bits. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER (1630), 
Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, 
will preach. Service at eleven o'clock. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11, Sunday, 
September 7, Rev. Edward Cummings will preach. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4, 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister. The church will be closed September 7, 
14, and 21. September 28 Mr. Hanson will preach. Ser- 
vice at II A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. During the 
summer months and until further notice, services of this 
church will unite with King’s Chapel. Morning service 
begins at 10.30. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M, 
Sunday, September 7, Dr. Brown will preach, Church 
open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30, Sunday mornings. This church is open 
week-days from 9 to 4. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 
nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 
Autumn Quarter begins September 24. Travelling fel- 


aks providing for further study at foreign universities 
available at graduation. 


Apply to Rev. F. C. Souraworts, D.D., LL.D., President 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT 
Springfield, Mass. 


Model practice house. One year course. 


Directors : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 


Such volun-_ 


